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Helping Youth to Understand 


The Social Security Program 
Why Build Up a Wage Record 


As the needs of war call for part-time 
services of youth, the Social Security 
Board reports that social security ac- 
count numbers are being issued to un- 
precedented numbers of boys and girls 
working during school vacations, before 
and after school, and on Saturdays. 

Teachers and school administrators 
confronted with questions affecting youth 
covered by the Social Security Act may 
find helpful the following information 
released by the Social Security Board: 


The Account Card 


A social security account card is not a 
substitute for a work permit, nor is it a 
signal for circumventing school attend- 
ance and child-labor laws. It is merely 
evidence that the young worker has es- 
tablished a social security account with 
the Federal Government. All employees, 
regardless of age, need social security ac- 
counts if they work in industrial and 
business jobs. 

The Social Security Act and its amend- 
ments authorized three major programs. 
They are known as old-age and survivors 
insurance, discussed in greater detail be- 
low; unemployment compensation,y”pro- 
viding benefits to jobless workers insured 
under the program; and public assist- 
ance, providing cash payments to the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and to de- 
pendent children. 

By applying for a social security ac- 
count card, school youths gain member- 
ship in the old-age and survivors imsur- 
ance program. But the first fact for the 


working pupil to determine is whether his ; 


job is actually covered by the law. Em- 
ployment in factories, shops, offices, 
stores, gasoline stations, laundries, and 
hundreds of other industrial and com- 
mercial establishments is “covered”; and 
young people taking their first jobs in 
these establishments, whether for 2 or 3 
hours a week or during a school vacation, 
establish their insurance accounts by ap- 
plying for a social security account ecard. 

Because the law excludes household 
and agricultural jobs, and work for non- 
profit and public organizations, youths 
working in homes (caring for a child or 
shoveling snow, for example), on a farm, 
for a chureh organization, the school 
library, or for a Government agency do 
not require a social security account 
card. Whenever the teacher ur parent 
is in doubt regarding coverage of the 
pupil’s job, she should write or telephone 
to the nearest feld office of the Social 
Security Board, usually listed. in the 
telephone directory. 

The pupil working in a job covered by 
the law will find that his employer de- 
ducts 1 cent out of every wage dollar. 
This deduction of 1 percent is matched 
by an equal contribution from thé em- 
ployer and the total is sent to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, along with the pupil’s 
name, his social security account num- 
ber, and a statement of his wages. The 
amounts of wages received by the pupil 
are recorded in his social security ac- 
count. This account is identified by the 
same number which appears on the 
pupil’s: social security card. 


(Turn to page 16) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission, 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 
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WEEK-END TRAVEL 


The Office of Defense Transportation urges teachers and college and 
secondary school students to avoid week-end trips on trains or intercity buses. 

Travel is heaviest at week ends. This is the time when service men and 
service women have short leaves and want to make quick trips home or to 
nearby cities for brief relaxation from military routine. Teachers and 
students, and other civilians, by refraining from week-end travel can help 
make it certain that there is sufficient transportation space for the men and 
women in uniform. 

The Office of Defense Transportation points out that passenger traffic on 
railroads and bus lines has more than doubled since Pearl Harbor, but the 
number of passenger locomotives and coaches, and of buses has not appre- 
ciably increased; virtually all available railroad and bus equipment is now in 
constant everyday service; there are no reserves to meet week-end traffic 
peaks, Consequently, trains and buses are particularly crowded at week ends. 

To help relieve the strain on war-burdened public carriers, ODT asks 
civilians to give up voluntarily all travel that is not absolutely necessary. 

Schools will want to consider the possibility of scheduling athletic games 
and other activities in midweek, rather than over week ends, and in such a 
way as to effect the greatest possible reduction in the travel connected with 
such events. ODT considers that the example set by teachers and students 
in observing its requests will be of valuable assistance in promoting the 
success of its campaign to bring about maximum curtailment of unnecessary 


civilian travel. 
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Two New Staff Members Appointed 
to Comparative Education Division 


Two recent additions to the staff of 
the Division of Comparative Education 
are Cameron Duncan Ebaugh and 
George Frederick Kneller, who as senior 
specialists on education in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries will study education sys- 
tems through first-hand experience and 
observation in the’ countries themselves. 


On Leave from Universities 


Dr. Ebaugh is on leave of absence from 
his post as professor and head of the de- 
partment of education and psychology in 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Widely ex- 
perienced in teaching at elementary, 
secondary, college, and university levels, 
both in Puerto Rico and the United 
States, Dr. Ebaugh holds the A.B. and 
the Ph.D. in education and educational 
psychology from The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the M. A, in Spanish from 
Middlebury College. He has published 
numerous articles on educational and 
psychological topics, his doctoral disser- 
tation on The National System of Educa- 
tion in Mexico being published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press in 1931. He is a 
member of the Georgia State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Curriculum. 


Dr. Kneller, on leave from his position 
as lecturer in education at Yale Univer- 
sity, holds the A. B. degree from Clark 
University and the Ph. D. from Yale in 
1940. He has visited Europe a number 
of time’, and was in Germany in 1938. He 
also has wide teaching experience in pub- 
lic and private secondary schools. Last 
year The Yale University Press published 
Dr. Kneller’s Educational Philosophy of 
National Socialism, the result of 5 years’ 
study of present-day German education 
based on personal experience as an ob- 
server in the schools, and on original 
source material. 

One of Dr. Kneller’s interests is to in- 
crease the study of comparative educa- 
tion in our universities, which will bring 
Americans into contact with what other 
nations are doing, and wherever possible 
create a basis of action and thinking that 
will be international in scope. To this 
end he has attended many conferences 
on the rehabilitation of education in oc- 
cupied countries at the end of the war, 
and is in charge of a course at Yale which 
seeks to interpret foreign cultures and 
educational ideals through the medium of 
their own languages. 
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Nutrition committees throughout the 
Nation, through their State chairmen, 
have been requested to assume leader- 
ship for a War Food Use Program. This 
program is directed in each community 
toward (a) maximum use of foods in 
abundance so that no waste occurs, and 
(b) the sparing of foods of which there 
is a shortage through intelligent use of 
alternate foods. 

School representatives on nutrition 
committees will see ways in which the 
school program can contribute to these 
outcomes. Where school staffs have or- 
ganized school nutrition committees, 
they should divide responsibility among 
the various departments and interests 
so that appropriate learning activities 
are carried on throughout the school 
program. . 

The Nutrition and Food Conservation 
Branch, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has brought together a general statement 
as of October 6, 1943, on food shortages 
and abundances which is titled War 
Food Use Program Bulletin No. 2. This 
statement follows in its entirety: 


General Information 


“There is food enough to meet nutri- 
tional standards, but the American peo- 
ple’ will need much help in adjusting 
their food habits to make the best use 
of the supply available for civilians. The 
over-all food situation includes a short 
supply of many- familiar foods. Cer- 
tainly there are no surpluses. But there 
are, and will continue to be, abundances 
of individual foods—some Nation-wide, 
some regional, and others local. These 
abundances, whether they prove to be 
temporary or long-time in nature, need 
attention to prevent waste, 


Food Shortages , 


“The relative shortage of certain foods 
for civilians has been well publicized. 
Civilians are more or less familiar with 
the over-all food situation which re- 
quires the rationing of many familiar 
foods. They are most familiar with the 
problems that arise when the local sup- 
ply of rationed foods is not adequate to 
cover the local demand. Many of them 
still need help in solving these problems, 
and many need background information 
on the reasons underlying the rapidly 
changing wartime food situation. 





A War Food Use Program 


“This is the kind of help nutrition 
committees can give. Local committees 
can take the responsibility for report- 


ing specific food shortages in their com-_ 


munities to the FDA State office. They 
can also impress civilians with the ne- 
cessity of employing every possible food- 
saving measure wherever food waste 
might occur—from the field to the 
kitchen. 


. Food Abundances 


“Coupled with the big educational pro- 
gram to be done on scarcities and the 
need for extreme conservation, there is 
another job to do. It is concerned with 
the paradox of abundance in the midst 
of shortage. Whether food abundances 


are due to weather and other growing - 


conditions, or to war-made shortages of 
transportation and storage facilities, 
they usually involve perishable com- 
modities and must have attention when 
they occur. Since abundances may be 
spotty and may not affect all communi- 
ties in the same region, or even in the 
same State, the key to conservation and 
adequate use is most often local action. 

“If a food declared in regional or na- 
tional abundance does not appear on 
the local market, the local nutrition 
committee may well look into the rea- 
sons why the abundant food is not 
locally available 


Importance of Using Perishable Foods 


“That the use of perishable foods is 
not only good wartime but also good nu- 
trition practice is emphasized by Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, Chief, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
in the following statement: 

“‘Proper use of fruits and vegetables, 
each in its season, is a common sense ad- 
justment of, or within, our food pat- 
tern—and nutritionally good forus. (We 
can store in our bodies lots of extra vita- 
min A and even more of vitamin C than 
we thought.) 

“While using all the Basic Seven 
Groups, the over-all principle for our 
wartime food use is: 

“Foods too watery and perishable to 
send overseas—fruits, vegetables, fluid 
milk, sometimes eggs—may well be em- 
phasized for home consumption, so that 
we may ship or stockpile liberal shares 
of the foods especially wanted over- 
seas—sSugar, fats, meats, and, in lesser 
amounts, dried milk and eggs. 








“Tf we will spare sugar, fats, and 
meats in more liberal amounts than we 
can ship them at the moment, stockpiles 
will grow faster and the war will end 


sooner. For the knowledge that we 
have ever larger stores of food ready 
to ship will both encourage our allies 
and convince our enemies. 

“ ‘So it will be a very direct aid to the 
winning of the war, and also a contribu- 
tion to the nutritional well-being of our 
people if State, county, and local nutri- 
tion committees will seek in all suitable 
ways to teach consumers to be on the 
watch for abundant supplies of fruits 
and vegetables in season when each is 
at its best. 

“Just now the abundant vegetable 
of which we may well eat more is the 
sweetpotato, a food of especially high 
vitamin A value. The large crop of Irish 
potatoes also needs attention, and other 
abundances will come in their turn, 
often varying by locality.’ 


Sweetpotatoes 


“With an expected production of 
sweetpotatoes 10 percent higher than 
last year, nutrition committees may well 
spotlight the food value and naiural 
goodness of this vegetable. 


- * - 7 o 


Irish Potatoes 


“This year’s production of Irish po- 
tatoes is larger than any crop on record, 
and is 25 percent higher than last year’s 
crop. A special program to bring the 
facts about the Irish potato abundance 
to the attention of the general public is 
under way in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Irish potatoes are being fea- 
tured as a ‘Victory Food Selection’ Octo- 
ber 21 through November 6. (The term 
‘Selection’ replaces the term ‘Special’ 
used last year; ‘Special’ had the errone- 
ous connotation of price special or 
‘bargain’ to many comsumers.) * * * 


Other Food Abundances 


“Carrots and tomatoes are examples 
of other vegetables that promise to be 
more abundant this fall than last. 
‘Topped’ carrots are a good buy, less in 
demand than bunch carrots, high in food 
value, and important to feature wherever 
they appear on the market. With the 
first killing frost, the many uses for 
green tomatoes, both in their fresh state 
and in relishes, may well be featured to 
prevent the waste of this vegetable. Do- 
mestic-type cabbage may also need at- 
tention in some areas. In any locality 
one or more vegetables of perishable or 
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semiperishable nature may suddenly be- 
come a market glut. Nutrition commit- 
tees should watch for these abundances, 
and plan for their fullest use locally. 

“State and local nutrition committees 
should inform themselves in advance re- 
garding probable abundances and short- 
ages of all the perishable commodities 
commonly used locally, so as to be ready 
to lend assistance on short notice. 


Price as a Factor 

“In stimulating consumer cooperation 
in the War Food Use Program, nutrition 
committees must be prepared to deal with 
questions on retail prices. Though price 
is only one factor to consider in food 
selection, it is of major importance to 
consumers, and may raise the questions 
_ that are most difficult to answer. In this 
connection it is extremely important that 
nutrition committees get the necessary 
economic information on the wartime 
price situation to align their own think- 
ing. They will then be prepared to carry 
on the educational work necessary to in- 
form the public. In general, we may ex- 
pect to pay substantially more for food 
(and other commodities) for the duration 
than we paid in pre-war days. 

“Two factors should be taken into con- 
sideration at the local level before the 
nutrition committee enters into a pro- 
gram to feature abundances: (1) The 
commodity must be abundant on the 
local market. If it is not, an activity of 
the committee may be to find out if a 
supply can be moved in from a nearby 
source; (2) the local retail price must 
put the commodity within reach of fam- 
ilies in the community; otherwise, it 
probably will not be practicable for the 
local nutrition committee to support a 
program to increase consumption of the 
food declared in abundance. 

“If the local retail price of a food de- 
clared in abundance seems extremely out 
of line, even taking into consideration 
the wartime price situation and the var- 
ious factors that always affect the price 
of consumer goods, the local committee 
might call this to the attention of rep- 
resentatives of the FDA’s State office or 
the local area food committee of FDA, 
and to the OPA. Remedial action can 
sometimes be effected by these agencies. 
Adequate liaison oh the part of the com- 
mittee with commercial food handlers 
and with producers’ organizations in the 
community also may be effective in sit- 
uations of this kind. 


An Educational Program 
“An~educational program should be 

developed to encourage civilians to make 

the wisest possible use of foods available 





to them in 1943 and 1944. This program 
should include attention to abundances 
and shortages. It should be based on as 
complete a background of information 
as can be secured about the wartime food 
situation. It should function to increase 
or introduce the use of a food in a part 
of the country where that food has for- 
merly been used little or not at all. It 
should reach all individuals, families, in- 
stitutions, and public eating places. 

“Since nutrition committees have as 
a major function the coordination of ac- 
tivities of the various organizations and 
agencies within a State and a commu- 
nity, they have an opportunity in this 
War Food Use Program to do such things 
as: 

“1, Analyze the community situation 
relative to the supply and distribution 
of perishable foods. 

“2. Determine the course of action 
needed to make the best use of the food 
available and to prevent waste. 

“3. Work out with all agency and or- 
ganization representatives concerned the 
most appropriate contribution that each 
has to make. 

“4, Determine what the nutrition com- 
mittee needs to do to supplement the 
activities of the participating groups and 
to augment their programs, 

“5. Make a plan whereby all partici- 
pating groups can ‘have the necessary 
information as to the local market 
situation. 

“Government agencies with State and 
local programs will send to their repre- 
sentatives at the State level, information 
on this War Food Use Program, and will 
make suggestions for activities to be car- 
ried out independently as well as in co- 
operation with nutrition committees, 
The nutrition committee function of uni- 
fying effort should make this work more 
effective at both States and local levels.” 


Some Suggested School Activities 

Many schools will want to emphasize 
in their school programs ways of dealing 
with local food abundances and short- 
ages in order to prevent waste of food 
and to have food used to promote good 
nutrition. The following are only a few 
of many that may be included: 

1. Study the food situation in the local 
community and the relationship of this 
to State, national, and international food 
problems. Some sources of information 
are: (a) News releases, radio broad- 
casts, fliers, etc. from such State sources 
as Division of Markets of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, extension edi- 
tor of the State Agricultural Extension 
Division, and in large cities from FDA 
market news offices; and from such Fed- 












eral sources as U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. (b) Local farmers, workers in 
agriculture, wholesale grocers, store 
keepers, and other community members. 

2. Plan with community groups for 
dealing with local food problems and 
for the place of the school in helping 
to solve these problems. 

3. Include in the school program ac- 
tivities that are timely in connection 
with local food abundances. For ex- 
ample, in case of a local abundance of 
tomatoes: (a) The agriculture students 
and others may share in the harvest; 
(ob) Home economics classes May can 
tomatoes for the lunchroom and the 
home economics department; (c) Food 
conservation facilities of the school may 
be used by the community to conserve 
tomatoes; (d) All pupils can participate 
in activities through which parents and 
others in the community are informed 
of the food abundance and made to real- 
ize their® responsibility in connection 
with it. 

4, Prepare and distribute materials 
such as those that: (a) Give informa- 
tion about the nutritive value of foods 
in abundance and about alternates for 
foods in shortage; (b) Suggest ways of 
utilizing available foods and of storing 
and conserving them; (c) Suggest ways 
of preparing the abundant foods in a 
variety of ways; (d) Give information 
about alternates for scarce foods. 

5. Feature foods in abundance and 
alternate foods for scarce foods .in the 
lunchroom. 

6. Prepare exhibits which highlight 
the food situation in the community and 
suggest ways of dealing with it. 

7. Arrange for broadcasts over the 
public address system in the school to 
give information about the food situa- 
tion and school activities in connection 
with it. 


Teach Food 


Conservation 


The first courses in the Production, 
Conservation, and Processing of Food 
for Farm Families held at Cripple Creek 
and Victor High Schools in Teller 
County, Colo., were taught by the local 
instructor of homemaking and the local 
meat cutter, Leslie Wilkinson, superin- 
tendent of schools, reports. Each course 
was organized for 25 hours of ‘instruc- 
tion for a period of 6 weeks. The initial 
enrollment at Cripple Creek was 12 
women, and at Victor 19. 

In 6 weeks time, Supt. Wilkinson 
states, Victor canned 3,200 pints of prod- 
uce, and Cripple Creek canned 3,503 pints. 
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Facts on Food Waste 


Teachers who are following the sug- 
gestions outlined in the September 1 is- 
sue of EDUCATION FOR VicToRry for course 
and extracurricular projects in food con- 
servation will find useful the following 
summary of facts on the national wast- 
age of food, which has been prepared by 
the Nutrition and Food. Conservation 
Branch of the War Food Administration. 


How Much Food Do We Waste? 


Analytical studies of garbage collected 
in 247 cities show that the garbage con- 
tains an average of 300 pounds of food 
per person per year—an average waste 
of more than three-fourths of a pound 
of food for each individual every day. 

This amounts to roughly 20 percent 
of the food which is purchased by Amer- 
ican householders. Adding such waste 
as fats and oils that are lost in careless 
cooking or poured down the sink, and 
subtracting inedible waste such as egg- 
shells, coffee grounds, melon rinds, et 
cetera, it is estimated that about 15 per- 
cent of the edible food brought into 
American homes is wasted. This is 
equivalent to about 225 pounds of edible 
food waste per person per year, or about 
three-fifth pound per person per day. 
Raymond Pearl, Chief Statistician of the 
U. S. Food Administration in the First 
World War, has estimated that the wast- 
age of food in the home amounts to 5 
percent of the protein, 25 percent of the 
fats, and 20 percent of the carbohy- 
drates—or an over-all waste of 19 per- 
cent of the calories. 


In College Dining Halls 


In restaurants and other public eat- 
ing places the best estimates available 
indicate that about 6 percent of food 
served to patrons is wasted—besides that 
lost in storage and preparation. Recent 
studies in college dining halls reveal a 
food waste of from 11 to 19 percent of 
food purchased. 

In retail stores there is an estimated 
over-all food loss of about 3 percent of 
total sales. Losses in perishable fruits 
and vegetables are considerably higher. 
With the total retail store sale of food 
amounting in 1942 to 15 billion dollars, 
this means a wastage of some 450 million 
dollars’ worth of food in retail stores 
alone. Based on damage paid by class 
I railroads, food losses in transportation 
would appear to be around 2 percent of 
the total food moved. 


Avoidable farm losses sometimes occur 
when parts of crops are not harvested be- 
cause prices are too low to cover harvest- 
ing and marketing costs, or when lower 
grades of produce are not fully utilized 
after harvest because of low prices. Dur- 
ing the past decade (1933-42) such losses 
averaged about 2 percent of total pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. Avoid- 
able losses for individual produce in- 
cluded apples, 5 percent; plums, 3:7 
percent; cherries, 3.5 percent; cabbage, 
3.7 percent; cantaloups, 3.1 percent; 
watermelons, 2.5 percent; onions, 1.8 
percent; and snap beans, 1.6 percent. 
Plant diseases, insects, rodents, and care- 
less cultivation all take a tremendous toll 
of planted crops. Insects and rodents 
together cause damage estimated at close 
to 2 billion dollars annually. 


Over-all Losses Estimated 


Such estimates as are available’ indi- 
cate an over-all loss, including both 
avoidable and unavoidable waste, be- 
tween the point of harvest on the 
farm and the point of sale by the 
retail market or its equivalent of as 
much as 30 percent for tomatoes, 
lettuce, cauliflower; 25 percent for 
cabbage, spinach, celery; 20 percent for 
fruits such as apples, pears, peaches; 
13 percent for oranges and grapefruit. 
For less perishable commodities such as 
potatoes, peas, and beets the estimated 
shrinkage or over-all loss is from 5 to 10 
percent. These estimates relate to aver- 
age conditions and actual losses; they 
vary, of course, from year to year and 
area to area, depending upon the par- 
ticular conditions and difficulties en- 
countered. 

Adding together (1) the waste from 
farm to retail store, and (2) the waste in 
the home, but excluding losses on the 
farm prior to harvest, total food losses 
between amounts harvested and amounts 
actually consumed ‘are between 20 and 
30 percent. 

In 1942, about 13 percent of our total 
food production was set aside for mili- 
tary and Lend-Lease requirements. 
This figure will be about 25 percent in 
1943. The fact that our over-all food 


losses are approximately equivalent to 
our military requirements for 1943 indi- 
cates the importance of making every 
effort to reduce food waste. 


What Can We Do About It? 


This statement describes food waste of 
two kinds: preventable and non-prevent- 
able. Obviously we cannot completely 
eliminate the $189,000,000 of food damage 
done every year by rats, nor the $1,600,- 
000,000 of damage done annually by in- 
sects. We cannot prevent some blight 
and rot. We cannot eliminate all bruis- 
ing and injury of perishable food prod- 
ucts in shipment and storage. But much 
of this wastage can be eliminated by 
vigorous action. And most of the plate 
waste in homes and restaurants can be 
stopped. Food waste in home storage 
and preparation can be considerably re- 
duced. Retail store loss of food caused 
by overhandling can be controlled. 

Food wastage due to prejudice and ex- 
travagant eating habits is subject to con- 
trol. For example: . 


1. According to the American Bak- 
ers Association, we are now eating 
approximately 2 pounds of bread 
per week per person. If each 
home wastes but 1 slice of bread 
per week, the total would amount 
to 34 million slices, of approxi- 
mately 2 million loaves each week. 

2. When you peel a potato you 
throw away one-tenth to one- 
fourth of its bulk, nearly all its 
iron, which is concentrated close 
to the skin, and let much of its 
vitamin C escape. 

3. Squeeze your grapefruit dry! 
Just one cupful of grapefruit 
juice provides approximately a 
full day’s requirement of vitamin 
C. When you fail to squeeze out 
the juice after eating the pulp, as 
much as a quarter of the value 
you paid for may be wasted. 


Job In Which All Can Share 


If we can save no more than.a quarter 
or a third of the 20 to 30 percent of our 
food supply that is now lost between 
harvest and garbage pail, the result 
would be immediately apparent in larger 
food reserves. Avoidable food waste is, 
in fact, the largest and most economical 
extra food supply available to us. This 
is a war food job in which every teacher 
and pupil can share. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


New Prices in Effect on U. S. O. E. Films 


New prices on U. S. Office of Education 
training films, sufficient to amortize the 
cost of production, became effective Oc- 
tober 1 with the awarding of the 1943-44 
distribution contract to Castle Films, Inc. 
The new contract also provides for a 
10 percent discount to schools and other 
non-profit-making purchasers. 

The price increase to amortize the cost 
of production applies only to those films 
produced by the Office of Education and 
does not affect the Army and Navy films 
and filmstrips released through the Office 
of Education. List prices on the Army 

‘and Navy films have been increased 

slightly but with the granting of a 10 
percent discount to non-profit-making 
purchasers, the net price to schools re- 
mains the same as it was last year. 

In making the 1943-44 appropriation 
for the production of visual aids for war 
training, Congress specified: “That cop- 
ies of slides and films hereafter made 
shall be sold at a price sufficient to pay 
the whole cost of production of such 
slides and films.” These production 
costs will be amortized over the estimated 
life of the films, and upon the basis of 
mathematical analyses, a net return to 
the Government has been set for each 
film sale. This return, sufficient to amor- 
tize the cost of production, has neces- 
sarily been added to the prices of the 
films. 

In brief, purchasers of U. S. O. E. films, 
up to the present time, have paid only 
for the cost of printing and distribution, 
but now they pay for the cost of produc- 
tion as well. 

Under the new contract, a 10 percent 
discount. on all U. S. O. E. films will be 
given to school purchasers, Such pur- 
chasers are also exempted from paying 
the Federal excise tax provided they pre- 
sent a tax-exemption certificate. This 
tax-exemption certificate will constitute 
evidence for granting the 10 percent dis- 
count. Without a tax-exemption cer- 
tificate, no tax exemption and no dis- 
count can be allowed. 


Training Films Available 


Following is a list of the 48 Office of 
Education films now available from 
Castle Films, Inc., R. C. A. Building, New 
York, N. Y., with the new list price on 
each title, and the net price to schools 
(list price less 10 percent and less Fed- 
eral excise tax). 



































Title 
Precision Measurement List price 
EE eae ee ee ae ae RE ee ee eee y an erent eee eee ee $21. 49 
a cclaccails deidtn inid diene Sal 22. 73 
ee en ee eee See 23. 98 
EE SE SEE ST anes mea meee me 25. 85 
Height Gages and Standard Indicators_..-...-------------- 18. 59 
Engine Lathe 
Rough Turning Between Centers____ 22. 73 
TUreny Work Of TWO DIRMOtOT Sn occ ecccnncccencccspeneo 21. 49 
Cutting a Taper with the Compound Rest and with the Taper 
Nh cacti ea cea algae em mci 17. 35 
Drilling, Boring and Reaming Work Held in Chuck_-_------- 17. 35 
Cutting an External National Fine Thread__..-_--_._.--_--- 18. 59 
Turning a Taper with Tail Stock Set Over_...._.--..------. 24. 60 
Cutting an External Acme Thread ae —— 
Milling Machine : 
Tee I NO iit nn nip lei nla 14, 25 
Cutting Keyways__------. « amal 
Straddle and Surface Milling to Close Tolerances- a eee 33. 78 
a 24. 60 
Plain Indexing-and Cutting a Spur Gear__------_----.-----. 32. 53 
Vertical Poring Mill 
Rough Facing, Turning and Drilling on the Vertical Turret 
a ee, 37.51 
Rough Facing, Boring and Turning a Shoulder ‘on a Vertical 
UN i= vis ce csi aes ae eilliddmaasansiane alindaiebaacis 28. 95 
Facing, Turning, Boring, Grooving, Chamfering on a Vertical 
Turret Lathe Using Two Heads ee | 
Shaper 
Cutting a Keyway on a Finished Shaft__--.....----.<--- 19, 21 
Machining a Rectangular Cast Iron Block....-._---.------. 31.91 
DENOTE & TOE Bisel V TOC ccciccctccccncnsweenccane 27. 71 
Radial Drill 
Drilling and Tapping a Cast Steel Valve Body__-_---.----... 25. 85. 
Drilling to a Layout and Spotfacing a Cast Iron Valve Body_. 22. 73 
Shipbuilding Skills 
Preparing and Setting a Keel Block and Bottom Cradle_____- 25. 22 
Innerbottom Section: Sub-Assembly of a Closed Floor—Sub- 
OE CT Fn crinccncecccmenigunecens 25. 22 
Innerbottom Section: Setting up Floors and Longitudinals.... 25. 22 
Side Frames: Sub-Assembly of a Web Frame__._----------.. 24. 60 
Deck Girders: Sub-Assembly___--..-..__ 23. 13 
The Deck: Setting a Web Frame and a Transverse. Beam... 24. 60 
Laying Off the Boundary, Stiffeners, Water Lines and Buttock 
_ | Ses 25. 22 
Bulkhead: Laying Off and Fitting a Centerline Stiffener cies 23. 35 
Bulkhead: Setting a Transverse Watertight Bulkhead into 
Hull. souena : aoe 24. 60 
Deck Plates: Regulating and Setting....................... 23. 35 
Eench Work 
Cutting Thread’ With ‘Taps 60 Tit@....cecnnccncenencccns 26. 47 
a inten nintn nc tstincemselliil 21.49 
Fitting and Scraping Small Bearings__-_..-----.-....-..._- 27.09 
Reaming with Straight Hand Reamers_--....-...-..--_--_ 27.09 
Reaming with Taper Hand Reamers__-.-.---------..--.... 22. 73 
ELL AAR TA 17.97 
Laying Out Small Castings i shindalbiacenasilanatdicaieaaalecaiteiat ti 23. 35 
EE EE EE Se ane ee ae em 18.59 
Single Point Cutting Tools 
Fundamentals of Side Cutting Tools_..__..-....--_.---__- 17. 35 
Fundamentals of End Cutting Tools....-...-..----..--.-- 2 18. 59 
Sensitve Drill 
a ee ae 16. 73 
Vertical Drill ; 
Locating Holes, Drilling and Tapping in Cast Iron___._.--_-- 25: 22 
Countersinking, Counterboring, and Spot Facing____..--..-. 27. 09 


32. 
25. 
32. 
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Government Activities 
Successful A.S.T.P. 
Trainees To Be Awarded 
Certificates 


To all soldiers who successfully com- 
plete their prescribed work in the Army 
Specialized Training Program certifi- 
cates will be awarded, according to an 
announcement made on September 25 by 
the War Department. Certificates also 
will be executed and forwarded to all en- 
listed men who have already completed 
work in the program. 

The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram prepares soldiers for the most ad- 
vanced military duties they are capable 
of performing in specialized fields vitally 
needed by the various arms and services. 
The academic work in the program is on 
the college level, in the opinion of the 
A. 8. T. P. Advisory Committee, which is 
composed of the following presidents of 
educational institutions: Isaiah Bow- 
man, Johns Hopkins University; Robert 
E. Doherty, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Clarence A. Dykstra, University 
of Wisconsin; The Very Reverend Robert 
I. Gannon, Fordham University; Ralph 
D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College; 
Felix Morely, Haverford College; John J. 
Tigert, University of Florida; Karl T. 
Compton, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Ray Lyman Wilbur, former 
chancellor, Stanford University and Guy 
Stanton Ford, secretary, American His- 
torical Association. 


In view of the Committee’s opinion, the 
War Department anticipates that appro- 
priate college credit will be granted to 
the soldier-trainees who upon the termi- 
nation of their military service desire to 
complete their work for a degree. Rec- 
ords of the soldiers in the program will 
be available, upon request of appropriate 
authorities, at the colleges and univer- 
sities at which the work is taken, for the 
purpose of determining the academic 
credit that may be given. 

The certificate will list the curriculum 
number in which the soldier performed 
his work, the number of terms completed, 
and the date of completion of the train- 
ing. It will be signed by the appropriate 
authority at the college or university at- 
tended, and by the Commandant of the 
Army Specialized Training Unit at the 
institution. The Commandant will issue 
the certificate to the soldier. 


Institutions in the Army and 
Navy Training Programs 


The following tabulation made by the 
secretary of the Army and Navy Joint 
Committee for the Selection of Non-Fed- 


eral Educational Institutions shows the, 


number of institutions of ‘higher edu- 
cation cleared for use by the Army and 
Navy as of September 1, 1943. The in- 
stitutions are classified by type and by 
size of enrollment reported on January 
1, 1943. 


1. Figures in parentheses indicate 
numbers of institutions submitting ques- 





tionnaires with enrollment figures of 
January 1, 1943. Figures outside paren- 
theses indicate number cleared for use by 
the armed services. (Institutions cleared 
at one time but released previous to Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, are not indicated.) 

2. The 201 institutions not submitting 
questionnaires (column 13) are theolog- 
ical schools, law schools, fine arts schools, 
and other specialized schools not adapted 
to nor interested in programs for the 
armed services. 


3. Of the institutions listed in column 
2, there are 201 with enrollments below 
100. 


Physical Efficiency of 
A.S. T. P. Soldiers Improves 


The physical efficiency of soldiers in 
the Army Specialized Training Program 
showed an average improvement of 21 
percent during the first term of partici- 
pation in the program, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. 

Performances in 7 events among 2,557 
trainees at the 12 institutions in which 
the program was initiated showed gains 
in various events ranging from 6 to 30 
percent, over an approximate 3-month 
period. The tests :ncluded push-ups, 
sit-ups, sprinting, and similar condition- 
ing exercises. 

In 4 common exercises, measuring 
roughly the soldier’s muscular tone, 
strength, and endurance, an over-all im- 
provement of 28 percent was shown. In 
strength tests at the end of the course, 
trainees were able to complete 6 exercises 
more than at the beginning. 





























Total enrollment as of January 1, 1943 | Total-institutions 
| | | lin Eau. | 
Type of institution | | ame ats : Submit- | — | Not sub- 
y 9 P 4 oro 11 enn) gag | ¢ ¢ and |Approved|,; oc.) Directory, mitting 
Under 250 | 260-499 500-749 750-999 1,000-1,499 | 1,500-1,996 | 2,000-2,499 | over for use tiomanires| of Off. of | ques- 
| . Ed. tionnaires 
| | | 1942-43 | 
| | 
| } 
1 | 2 | 38 | ee | ji.) 59 | 9 10 | ss) =) a 
| | } | 
| | | S | | } | 
College or university... _....... 25(179) | 75(206)| 62(100) 31(35) | 32(36) 29(33) 13(16) | 72(76)| 339 | 681) | €81 0 
Professional or “technologie | } | | } | | ; 
school. ine ers Swe 6(91) | 8(31)] (20)| 5(9) 5(9) 2(2)| 2(3)| 4(5)| 40 | (170) | 269 99 
‘Teachers college. - 6 (42) | 21(61) 4cis)| 9(13) 11(20) | 1)| 1(1)} (1)} 62 | 153 190 37 
Normal school . , Reyes 1(20) ERS eS ictal te oar We ERASE ae| ee } 1 | (20) 32 12 
FU Cin circ cctdowacccianal 6(310) 7 (68) | 5(15) | 2(8)} 4(10) ()} 7" 2(3)4 27 116 451 35 
Negro institutions | 2 | j : | | | | | 
| | } } 
A (11) | SR, Scene a ee Cio OE SR, | Po! oe ee Rincniecticeme | (4) 1 
Four-year college.........-..--.. (22) 2(29) | 1(13)} 3(9) | 2(3) 11) acoceneccous | paanadqesses a 77) } ee s 
iter | } eee) 
Totals _- 44(675) 113(398) 90(162)| 54(78)| 3 17(21)| 78 (85) 478 1,531); 1,732 | 201 
Cumulative totals.._-..| 44(675)| 247(1, 289) 400(1, #40)| ee 
| 


en 207(1, 18 | 351(1, | 383 (1, 425) 478(1, 518)! 
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In tests involving time, providing an 
index to the individual’s coordination, 
speed, and endurance, the over-all gain 
was 12 percent, or a general improve- 
ment of 2.4 seconds over the original 
attempt. 

Trainees spend 6 hours weekly in 
physical training. 


Association and 
Institutional Activities 


Wartime Developments in 
Medical Education 


Developments of major importance in 
medical education have occured since 
the entry of the United States in the 
war as reviewed in the Journal of the 

_ American Medical Association, Educa- 
tion Number, August 14, 1943, under the 
title “Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada.” A résumé of these 
developments follows: 


Accelerated Programs 


Even before Pearl Harbor many of the 
schools of medicine had increased their 
enrollments and had adopted accele- 
rated programs. At present virtually all 
of the 76 medical schools in the United 
States are operating on accelerated pro- 
grams, admitting new classes approxi- 
mately every 9 months and condensing 
the traditional 4 academic years of the 
medical curriculum into 3 calendar 
years, without reducing the total class- 
room, laboratory, and clinical hours, by 
eliminating summer vacations. 

The only exceptions to this are the 
University of Michigan Medical School, 
which is on a full accelerated program, 
but admits freshman students only once 
a year; the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, which is on an accelerated 
program for the junior and senior years 
only, and admits freshman students 
once a year; the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, which has a full ac- 
celerated program and admits students 
approximately every 3 months; and the 
schools of basic medical sciences, all of 
which have accelerated their work and 
are admitting new students approxi- 
mately every 9 months. 


Medical School Enrollments 


The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy V-12 Program had 
been installed at all schools of medicine 
by June 1943, with the exception that 1 
school had no Army students and 3 had 
no Navy students. Approximately 20,000 
medical students were enrolled in the 


Army and Navy units at that time; 15,000 
in Army units and 5,000 in Navy units. 
The total number of medical students, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, and civilian, at the 
time the Medical Association’s Report 
was issued was 23,204. This was an in- 
crease of 573, or 2.5 percent over the 
number enrolled in the schools in the 
academic session completed before the 
publication of the report. There is a 
tendency toward annual increases in 
enrollments, 


Women in Medicine 


During the academic year 1942-43, 
there were 1,150 women enrolled in medi- 
cal schools in the United States. This 
represented 5.1 percent of the whole 
number of students. The same year 
there were 271 women graduates, or 4.6 
percent of the total number. These fig- 
ures represent slight decreases from the 
previous year of women enrolled in and 
the number graduating from medical 
schools. The entire increase in enroll- 
ment in medical schools is therefore in 
the number of men students. 

Recent changes in Army regulations 
permit the commissioning of women phy- 
sicians, but at present women students 
are not included in the Army or Navy 
medical or premedical program. Women 
physicians, however, are making a con- 
tribution to the war effort through the 
woman’s division of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, by cooperating in 
the relocation of physicians, and by 

* carrying heavier loads than before. 


Premedical Requirements 


The Army and Navy premedical curric- 
ulum of 2 years was formulated by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and therefore meets the mini- 
mum requirements for approved medical 
schools, both as regards the total work 
and the coverage of specific subjects. 
In 1941-42 all but 8 schools required for 
admission from 3 years of college work to 
a degree, and in that year the freshmen 
entering medical schools with the mini- 
mum 2-year requirement constituted but 
1.2 percent of the total number of enter- 
ing students. At present the minimum 
2-year requirement is in effect for all stu- 
dents in the A. S. T. P. and the V-12 
programs. These students constitute 
about 87 percent of the total enrollment 
of the schools in the United States and 
Canada. The requirement is in effect in 
59 schools, for both military and civilian 
students. For civilian students 2 schools 
(both in Canada) require a degree; 20, 3 


years of college work; and 5, variable 
amounts of college work in excess of 2 
years. 


Licensure Under the Accelerated 
Program 


All of the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
have adjusted their licensure legislation 
or practices, where necessary, to permit 
graduates under the accelerated medical 
program to be admitted to licensure, at 
least for the duration of the emergency. 
The legislation in all the States, the Dis- 
trict, and the outlying areas makes it 
possible for students with 2 years of pre- 
médical training to become eligible for 
admission to licensure on completion of 
the medical curriculum. 

The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram for premedical students calls for 
a total of 15 calendar months of work, 
and the Navy V-12 program for 18 cal- 
endar months, The work in both pro- 
grams is continuous throughout the 
year, with the student carrying more 
than the normal peacetime load per 
term. As both programs provide for 
work in excess of the 60 semester hours 
constituting the normal 2-year premedi- 
cal requirement, the programs offer no 
licensure difficulties. 


The Supply of Physicians 


The report of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals predicts that in 
the years 1943 and 1944 the number of 
medical graduates will far exceed the 
number in the past history of the coun- 
try. From July 1, 1942, to the opening 
of the first academic’ sessions in 1943, 
which were anywhere from January to 
July, the schools graduated 5,223. 

Between the opening of the first aca- 
demic session in 1943 and January 1945, 
the council estimates that 10,880 stu- 
dents will graduate. Adding this num- 
ber to the 5,223 graduated from July 1, 
1942, to the opening academic sessions in 
1943, the number is 16,112 students who 
will have graduated in a 30-month pe- 
riod, July 1, 1942, to January 1, 1945, or 
an average of 6,445 graduates per cal- 
endar year. This number of graduates 
for the 66 medical schools in the United 
States exceeds the number ever previ- 
ously graduated in 1 year, even in 1905, 
when the 160 schools then in existence 
graduated 5,606. 


New Subjects in Medical 
Curriculum 


Among the wartime developments in 
medical education the report mentions 
the addition or the stressing in the 
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curriculum of subjects of war signifi- 
cance—tropical medicine and parasit- 
ology, first aid, shock and blood substi- 
tutes, burns and war wounds, venereal 
diseases, aviation, physiology and medi- 
cine, industrial medicine and public 
health, chemical warfare, military medi- 
cine, and chemotherapy. Many of these 
involve “material of basic scientific im- 
portance,” and will probably justify their 
inclusion in the medical school program 
after the war. 


Faculty Members in War Service 


The accelerated program and the 
larger enrollments have greatly in- 
creased the demands on medical school 
faculties, which at the same time have 
been Seriously reduced in numbers. By 
July 1, 1943, the 66 medical schools and 
the 10 schools of basic medical sciences 
had contributed a total of 5,637 of their 
faculty members to. the armed forces. 
Although many of the teachers now in 
active service were on q part-time basis, 
their loss has been seriously felt. 

Furthermore, in addition to the loss 
to military service, the faculties have 
been further reduced in numbers 
through the drawing off from teaching 
of some of their members to engage in 
war research. In 21 of the 76 medical 
schools, 130 faculty members, practically 
all of them full-time teachers, are de- 
voting all their time to war research. 
Others are devoting a large part of their 
time to it. 


Additional Medical School 
Facilities 

The war emergency has occasioned 
the need for additional medical school 
facilities. Growing out of this need 
doubtless is the removal of the Baylor 
University School of Medicine from Dal- 
las to Houston, Tex., where it will have 
increased clinical facilities and, through 
generous grants made by the M. D. An- 
derson Foundation and the Houston 
‘ Chamber of Commerce, will operate, and 
following the war will construct build- 
ings for its preclinical work. At pres- 
ent and for the duration of the war the 
work is being conducted in temporary 
quarters. 

To take the place of Baylor University 
School of Medicine a new school has been 
organized in Dallas, financed by the 
Southwestern Medical Foundation and 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. This 
school is also occupying temporary quar- 
ters and will construct its owm buildings 
following the war. The school has the 
advantage of starting out with some of 
its faculty already secured from those 


members of the Baylor school who elected 
to remain in Dallas. Likewise, it has 
many of the former Baylor students. 

A new school of medicine is projected 
in Florida. An act was passed by the 
legislature of the State on June 14, 1943, 
to create a State university to be known 
as the University of South Florida, whose 
primary purpose shall be a school of 
medicine, a school of pharmacy, and a 
school of dentistry. 


Other Developments Toward 
Increased Facilities . 

Another development of importance is 
the tendency toward expanding the 
schools of the basic medical sciences into 
full 4-year medical schools. Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine of Wake Forest 
College, N. C., has added both junior 
and senior years to its course and will 
graduate its first class in December 1943. 
The School of Medicine of the University 
of Utah has started a junior class which 
will graduate in August 1944. Provision 
has been made in Alabama,. which now 
has a school of basic medical sciences, 
for the establishment of a 4-year school. 
One million dollars has been appro- 
priated for buildings and equipment, and 
$366,000 for annual maintenance. Two 
other States have considered the expan- 
sion of their 2-year schools. 

Through a cooperative arrangement 
entered into between the West Virginia 
University School of Medicine and the 
Medical College of Virginia, 15 to 20 
students completing the work of the 
second year in the West Virginia school 
will transfer to the Medical College of 
Virginia at Richmond for the completion 
of the 4-year curriculum, effective Janu- 
ary 1944> This experiment has signifi- 
cance for other schools of medical 
sciences, which are-finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to transfer their students 
to 4-year schools having sufficient facili- 
ties to provide for other students than 
their own. 


Interdepartmental Collaboration 

Another development, taking place 
within the medical schools themselves, 
and which will affect the schools of the 
basic medical sciences, is the effort to 
secure closer collaboration among the 
various fields of medicine. Several 
schools have appointed faculty commit- 
tees to review-the curriculum and to 
make recommendations looking toward 
this end: : 

These developments show two ten- 
dencies: (1) To draw less sharply the de- 
marcation between “preclinical” and 
“clinical” medical study, and to view in- 
struction as a 4-year unit rather than 2 


units of 2 years each; and (2) to increase 
collaboration between departments in 
the presentation of related material, with 
a view to eliminating needless repetition 
and substituting planned, desirable repe- 
tition of instruction in a field that re- 
quires the resources of several depart- 
ments; in other words, to view a given 
system or organ as a complex of prob- 
lems.rather than as a subject for study 
in several different departments. 


Nursing School Admissions 
Fall Short of 65,000 Goal 


A few months ago the League of Nurs- 
ing Education asked the 1,297 State ac- 
credited schools of nursing, “How many 
students can you admit during the school 
year 1943-44 on the basis of your pres- 
ent facilities—clinical, housing, et cet- 
era?” 

The replies to this question indicated 
that the 1,297 schools could accommo- 
date 58,339 students. The League esti- 
mates that the students admitted to 
schools which have been established since 
January 1, 1943, would increase this 
number to 59,000, a figure 6,000 short 
of the 65,000 goal it was hoped to attain 
and which is believed necessary to meet 
minimum civilian and military needs. 

On the basis of enrollment figures as 
of January 1, 1943, for the 1,297 schools, 
the League estimated the quota of ad- 
missions for each State in the 65,000 
goal. Reports from the schools, how- 
ever, indicate that some States can admit 
more than their quotas, while others can 
admit less. If in the country as a whole 
the schools could secure facilities to care 
for an average of 5 students more than 
the numbers they reported they could 
admit, the League estimates that the goal 
could be reached. 

Through the Journal of Nursing, Oc- 
tober 1943, the League urges those States 
reporting they can admit less than their 
quotas to make every possible effort for 
their schools to take in more students, 
and to the schools addresses the follow- 
ing appeal: 

“,.. The Nurse Education Division 
of the U. S. Public Health Service is 
ready and eager to help schools in any 
way it can to secure the particular re- 
sources they lack. If in your school the 
admissions are restricted because of 
needed facilities, you are urged to con- 
sult the U. S. Public Health Service if 
you have not already done so.” 


Program for Organized 
Labor 

Wayne University, operated by the 
city of Detroit, is adding a new service 
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for residents of the city. On October 11, 
it opened its first classes in an exten- 
sive program of studies the general ob- 
jective-of which is to enable the uni- 
versity and the public-school system 
generally to serve organized labor as 
fully and completely, as they now serve 
the needs of other groups. 

The program was developed in coop- 
eration with representatives of organ- 
ized labor in the Detroit area, who con- 
sider it to be of great potential impor- 
tance to workers in the city. Although 
the center of the program is at the uni- 
versity, where many courses will be 
given, courses will be offered also at 
various other places throughout the city, 
whenever this will better serve the needs 
of the workers. 


Governing Board 


An Advisory Council composed of rep- 
resentatives of organized labor and the 
university constitute the immediate gov- 
erning board of the “Labor Program.” 
A coordinator, Harrison B. Fagan, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at Wayne 
University, executes the policies of the 
council and serves also as its secretary. 
Labor has five representatives on the 
council, three from Wayne County Fed- 
eration of Labor and two from the Wayne 
County Council C. I. O., and the uni- 
versity has three, of whom two are fac- 
ulty members and the third, librarian. 

The council approves all courses and 
all teachers selected to teach them. It 
has already approved 77 courses in 13 
different fields, including accounting, art, 
economics, English, government, history, 
home economics, law, shop mathematics, 
music, recreation, sociology, and speech, 
and will make available other courses 
which may be desired by approximately 
20 students and for which it is possible 
to find adequately prepared teachers. 
Among the courses are several primarily 
of interest to women. 

Any worker or other interested person 
is eligible to take the courses, which, 
eventually, the catalog states, may be of- 
fered for college credit whenever the 
student. has met the general require- 
ments for college entrance. 


Commission on Wartime 
Placement of College 
Faculties Discontinued 


President Harold W. Dodds, chairman 
of the Commission on Wartime Place- 
ment of College Faculties of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of the activ- 
ities of the Commission. It was felt, 


the chairman said, that the Commission 
had accomplished what it set out to do. 
A notice has been sent to the registrants 
and to others concerned, suggesting that 
they continue their “contacts with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission of their 
region, the War Manpower Commission, 
the National Roster, or any other em- 
ployment opportunities that may be 
pending.” 


Committee on Post-War 
International Problems 


Colgate University has announced the 
formation of a Committee on Post-War 
International Problems, whose purpose 
is “to implement a policy of international 
leadership and guidance on questions 
pertaining to the building and preserva- 
tion of peace.” Composed of 11 mem- 
bers, representing 9 university depart- 
ments, the Committee is headed by 
Raymond O. Rockwood of the depart- 
ment of history. , 

Progress on the Committee’s assign- 
ment has already been made, with 5 proj- 
ects being started and 6 more under 
consideration. Those starting include 
a series of intra-faculty discussions on 
peace-related subjects, exploration of all 
possibilities for student education on 
world peace, a Post-War International 
Problems Information Center, a consul- 
tation service for groups in nearby 
communities, and publication of popular 
articles on peace in newspapers in the 
Hamilton locality. Under consideration 
are a seminar for high-school teachers, 
a summer institute, a series of radio pro- 
grams, public opinion surveys in selected 
communities, town planning groups in 
nearby ~communities, and special re- 
search by faculty members. 


College Registration Service 
Ceases Operations 
The Association of American Colleges 


has made the following announcement:: 


“At the request of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, John J. McCloy, the College 
Registration Service, which had become 
quite active in some areas, under the 
direction of our office and of the officers 
of the American Alumni Council, ceased 
operations about September 1. The War 
Department indicated appreciation of 
the service, but was fearful that it might 
give aid and comfort to the enemy which 
would offset the morale building given 
men and women participating in the 
Service.” 

The College Registration Service was a 
means through which colleges were en- 
abled to keep in touch with and be of 


service to their alumni in the armed 
forces. It was initiated in January 1943. 


Enrollments Under Chicago’s 
New College Plan 


In the second year of operation under 
its new plan of organization, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago College reports an en- 
rollment in the first and second years of 
300 students, some of whom are only 
14 years of age. This is an increase over 
the first year of operation of more than 
50 percent. In the third and fourth 
years of the college, which correspond 
with the conventional freshman and 
sophomore grades of other colleges, while 
the enrollment has been reduced by the 
draft, the number of women in these 
years has increased almost 20 percent. 

Quoting President Hutchins, “These 
figures suggest that the college program 
of the University of Chicago has met a 
widespread need—the need to complete 
liberal education before being called to 
the colors. But they suggest something 
far more important, and that is that the 
college is and will be of importance when 
the Selective Service Act isno more. The 
enrollment of women in the college may 
encourage us to believe that not con- 
scription, but intelligence and intelligi- 
bility of the Chicago Plan have been the 
factors determining the interest of the 
students in it.” 


L-144 Amended 


The objects of the amendment of Octo- 
ber 9 to Limitation Order L-144 are to 
simplify and clarify the provisions of the 
order and to greatly reduce the number 
of applications to be filed by users of 
laboratory equipment. According to the 
Safety and Technical Equipment Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, im- 
portant features of the amended order 
are: 

Restrictions are entirely eliminated on 
the delivery of (a) any item costing $50 
or more (unless the item is included in 
List A of the order); (b) a quantity of 
the same item costing $50 or more; (c) 
a miscellaneous order aggregating $200 
or more. 

No filing of Form WPB-1414 is required 
for any item costing less than $50. 

The filing of Form WPB-1414 under 
thes order is now required only for in- 
struments which are included in List A 
of the order. Everyone, except a dis- 
tributor, must file for items on List A. 
No filing is required for items of labora- 
tory equipment nct on List A. 


(Turn to page 21) 
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How Extended School 


Services Are Operating 


A Sampling of Industrial Communities 


Descriptions of extended school serv- 
ices in a number of communities, where 
the schools have established these serv- 
ices to provide adequate care for children 
whose mothers work, have recently been 
received by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The reports represent a sampling of 
industrial cities and towns, designated 
aS ‘war areas, in which large numbers of 
women are employed. The child-care 


’ centers meet the need of many working 


parents whose children require supervi- 
sion while they are away from home. 
Not only are the schools serving par- 
ents and children but they are aiding 
industry to recruit more manpower as 
workers are drafted for the armed 
forces. The problem of reducing the 
absentee record on the production line 
is also‘related to child care. Some idea 
of the extent to which the school services 
release women for war production is il- 
lustrated by these current reports. The 
program in the shipbuilding town of 
Richmond, Calif., reports the release of 
more than 60,000. woman-hours during 
August. Three hundred women were 
able to take jobs in Omaha and 784 
women in Seattle when the extended 
school services were organized. These 
records may be multiplied many times 
by the total programs now in operation. 


Community Interest and Support 


Child-care committees have been the 
organized force back of the schools help- 
ing to get programs developed. They 
have directed their efforts toward sur- 
veys of need, toward discovering housing 
facilities, providing equipment, health 
protection, transportation, and inform- 
ing the public of the services available. 
Committees have helped to raise funds 
to put programs in operation until Fed- 
eral funds were available, and after 
Federal funds were forthcoming have 
raiséd the necessary funds over and above 
parent fees to carry the required 50 per- 
cent of the operating costs. 

In a Massachusetts city, educators, in- 
dustry, labor, community organizations, 
and townspeople have cooperated by 
giving financial assistance and individual 
services to establish extended school 
service programs for children from the 
ages of 3 to 14. 


An active child-care committee pub- 
licized the service to children and kept 
its progress and needs before the people 
of the city. An appeal for extra fruits 
and vegetables from victory gardens met 
an immediate response, even from an 8- 
year-old boy who filled his wagon with 
vegetables and hauled it to the nearest 
center. One business organization gave 
$500 for equipment for one of the six 
centers in the city; and when the presi- 
dent and business manager visited the 
school the latter remarked, “This is the 
best money we have ever spent.” Gifts 
have been received from the Junior 
League, a labor organization, and vari- 
ous industries and individuals. The vo- 
cational school in this community is 
making toys and play materials to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment. 

In conjunction with the centers in this 
city, a near-by college is offering courses 
to train girls for work in child-care cen- 
ters, and a college instructor has com- 
pleted the first course given to nursery 
school teachers as an extension course. 
Plans are laid for two more courses for 
personnel so that teachers may have an 
understanding of young children and 
their needs. 

Many schools adjusted their programs 
for older boys and girls to give the thrills 
and experiences of outdoor camp life. 
Omaha, Nebr., operatec four camp cen- 
ters in school buildings that had access 
to excellent playgrounds and in one in- 
stance to a swimming pool. The school 
camps opened at 6:30 a. m. and closed 
at 7 p.m. Wilmington, Del., also kept 
five of its school buildings open for a 


school camp program during the sum- ‘ 


mer. 
A staff worker comments: “Evidence 
of the effects of the program on the 


children is better seen and felt than: 


described. Staff members of the ex- 
tended school services repeatedly remark 
about the length of the day for the chil- 
dren. Most of them arrive around 7 and 
remain until 5 or 5:30, yet day in and 
day out one sees a group of happily oc- 
cupied children who show remarkably 
few symptoms of maladjustments in 
their lives. In the instances where emo- 
tional problems appear, staff members 
and consultants are alert to search out 


and apply the best methods for relieving 
the underlying tensions. Parent educa- 
tion is a common procedure in these in- 
stances, coupled with an understanding 
between staff members and the children 
themselves.” 

Saratoga, N. Y., provides another ex- 
ample of what a community did to make 
their summer school camp program for 
children 5 to 14 a success. Since there 
were not sufficient housing facilities, the 
Saratoga Racing Association lent seven 
large tents which were set up as shel- 
ters. The Saratoga Springs Authority 
supplied tables, benches, and other 
equipment for the tents. The school ath- 
letic department loaned equipment for 
games and sports. The Parent-Teacher 
Association extended the privilege of the 
community pool for swimming classes. 
Many townspeople sent books, games, 
and magazines for the children’s use. 
Other residents who owned summer 
homes at nearby lakes allowed the staff 
to take the children on hikes to their 
beaches for picnics aad swims. All these 
kindnesses on the part of townspeople 
indicated their interest in the project 
and provided opportunities for varied 
activities for the children. 


Summer Programs for Children 

During the past summer some schools 
integrated their extended school service 
programs for the school-age group with 
the regular summer play-group pro- 
grams. In Ann Arbor, Mich., extended 
school service units were established at 
two schools. The children of employed 
mothers with their adult leaders joined 
the general group of playground chil- 
dren and their directors for a portion 
of the day’s activities. The advantages 
both in the varied content of the pro- 
gram and the age groupings were appar- 
ent. The playground staff made no dis- 
tinctions in serving all children present, 
with the result that adult leadership was 
greatly enhanced over what could have 
been provided had separate programs 
been set up. By using the school build- 
ing located at the playground, the ex- 
tended school service group had facili- 
ties for eating, resting, and other indoor 
activities essential to a long day away 
from home. 


Teachers Value Their Experience 
In the ESS 


Teachers for school-age groups in the 
extended school program are in most in- 
stances on the regular school staff. Al- 
most without exception they have ex- 
pressed satisfaction in participating in 
the extended school service program. 
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The teachers who had this experience in 
Rochester, N. Y., agreed that when re- 
turning to school in September many 
charges in their attitudes toward *hil- 
dren and in methods of teaching ‘vould 
be inevitable as a result of the summer 
programs. The necessity of being to the 
child many things that a mother should 
be, has emphasized such things as worth 
of the individual, differences in children, 
an informal approach as an aid in learn- 
ing, and a greater concern for the total 
child. 


Parent Cooperation 


In operating services for preschool and 
school-age children, one of the major 
problems is winning from parents their 
acceptance of the child-care program as 
the better solution for their problem. 
While the explanation of their hesitance 
is not to be simplified to any one or two 
considerations, several communities be- 
licve that an interesting and attractive 
program is a basic essential. 

When mothers come to discuss enroll- 
ment of their children in the nursery 
school, one community reports that it 
arranges for the mothers to visit a 
nursery school unit which is in the same 
building where the information service 
for the program is located. 

In one communty desirous of knowing 
the reaction of parents, a questionnaire 
was sent to parents asking for criticism 
of the program and suggestions for im- 
provement, and giving space for individ- 
ual reactions. The parents felt that 
the center had definitely removed their 
children from less desirable influences of 
unsupervised play. Several stated that 
for the first time since both had been em- 
ployed outside the home, they felt com- 
pletely at ease during the day concerning, 
the children; others stated that they 
liked the camp atmosphere for their 
children. Several wondered what there 
was at camp that got their children up 
at 6 every morning to begin preparing 
for the day for fear that a late arrival 
at camp might make them miss some- 
thing. 

Parents need be assured that the chil- 
dren receive good physical care. 
Syracuse, N. Y., mentions that health in- 
spection of the children is provided by 
the school nurses. Also special pro- 
vision is made for the services of physi- 
cians. During the summer all the chil- 
dren in the nursery school were seen 
by the school dentist, and a program of 
dental hygiene was conducted in colla- 
boration with the State Department of 
Health, 


Volunteers and Extended School 
Services 


Many communities find that trained 
volunteers are able to give valuable as- 
sistance to the staff in the extended 
school program. Volunteers with spe- 
cial hobbies and skills in art crafts, dra- 
matics, storytelling, and other interests 
have been recruited to help with the 
special group activities for children. 
The volunteers trained as child-care 
aides in a number of communities are 
giving regular and helpful assistance 
to the teachers of nursery school groups. 
One community mentions that canteen 


workers of the American Red Gross will 
be used in the kitchens this winter. 

Among the factors aiding the program 
which deserve more complete accounts 
are the leadership from State education 
departments, the all-round support giv- 
en the program by child-care commit- 
tees, the counseling services for parents 
conducted by the schools and in cooper- 
ation with social and health agencies 
and industrial personnel directors, and 
the active support of the press. Experi- 
ence thus far bids fair to show ways by 
which the present and future programs 
for children of working mothers may be 
made increasingly effective. 





Schools-at-War Scrapbooks 


Go to England 


In order that the boys and girls of 
England may get better acquainted with 
their compatriots across the sea, creating 
an even closer bond of understanding, 61 
Schools-at-War scrapbooks, made by the 
school children of America, are now 
ready for embarkation. They were sub- 
mitted to the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department, and are being 
shipped at the request of the British Di- 
vision of the Office of War Information. 

Upon arrival overseas, these graphic 
portrayals of what American boys and 
girls are doing in wartime will be dis- 
played first at the U. S. Information Li- 
brary of the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. From there they will be sent on a 
“Good-Will Tour” throughout the coun- 
try—to be studied by British educational 
groups, including not only individual 
schools, but teachers associations. 

These scrapbooks were originally made 
by schools participating in the War Sav- 
ings Program in order to report their 
wartime activities. They include stu- 
dent compositions, art work, photo- 
graphs, poems, letters, plans of Red Cross 
activities, scrap drives, victory garden- 
ing, plane spotting, and food conserva- 
tion, as well as stamp sale devices. 


Last year, some 28,000 schools enrolled 
as Schools-at-War. After local and 
regional exhibits, their scrapbooks were 
submitted to State war finance offices. 
Five scrapbooks from each State were 
then selected for the national Schools- 
at-War Exhibit, held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., during the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, June 
25 to 30. 


This panorama of American Schools- 


at-War will be exhibited in England to 
coincide with the visit of Worth McClure, 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, who is being sent 
abroad to speak to British educators and 
thus help to interpret the United States 
and our educational system. Among the 
first four books sent over was that from 
the Seattle public schools, of which Mr. 
McClure is superintendent. 


Campus Aids 


A Campus Handbook, outlining the 
main features of a successful college War 
Savings Program, has been mailed to 
over 1,500 presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities by the Education Section of the 
Treasury’s War Finance Division. 

The Handbook, designed for chairmen 
of student, faculty, and alumni war 
finance committees, suggests a specific 
plan of action for awakening and main- 
taining interest in problems of war 
economy. 

To supplement the Handbook a 
monthly newsletter, ,the Campus Clip 
Sheet is issued by the Education Section 
to report on War Savings activities in 
colleges all over the country. In addi- 
tion to presenting War Bond promotion 
ideas for student chairmen, the Clip 
Sheet offers editorials, news reports, and 
cartoons for editors of college publica- 
tions. 

Both the Handbook and the Clip Sheet 
may be obtained free from the Education 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
BD. GC. 
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Library Statistics of Teacher- 
Education Institutions 


Show Extensive Use of 
Resources 


Libraries of teacher education assume 
significance in the present emergency, 
since the activities of public schools have 
been affected by the war effort. Teach- 
ers may well be expected to know the 
available sources of information needed 
to implement the curricula with current 
problems. The effectiveness of library 
service in the preparation of teachers 
depends upon adequate materials, sup- 
port, and personnel—factors not likely 
to be altered greatly within a brief 
period. What these libraries were in 
1939-40, therefore, would appear to have 
current implications for teacher educa- 
tion, especially in its relation to the gen- 
eral field of higher education. 

In 1941, the Library Service Division 
of the U.S. Office of Education assembled 
statistics on the libraries of institutions 
of higher education in this country, cov- 
ering the fiscal year 1939-40. Willard 
O. Mishoff, specialist in the Library Serv- 
ice Division, prepared the following ab- 
stract from the completed manuscript. 

Returns were obtained from 189 out of 
243 teachers colleges and normal schools. 
The data pertained to library holdings, 
growth, use, financial support, and per- 
sonnel. In the aggregate, these libraries 
reported holdings of 4,579,323 volumes, 
additions during the year of 270,122 vol- 
umes, home circulation of 4,417,807 vol- 
umes, reserve circulation of 5,749,291 vol- 
umes, income of $1,761,916, expenditures 
of $1,662,937, and 573 full-time em- 
ployees, including 430. professional work- 
ers, but excluding student assistants em- 
ployed on an hourly basis. 


Book Collections 


While the volumes owned by the 189 
teachers colleges and normal schools 
comprised slightly over 6 percent of the 
71,666,801 volumes held by 1,321 insti- 
tutions of higher education, they repre- 
sented 37 volumes per student, in contrast 
to 59 books per student in the larger 
group. 

In 1939-40, 61 percent of the libraries 
of teacher-education institutions con- 
tained less than 25,000 volumes, 28 per- 
cent owned from 25,000 to 49,999 volumes, 
and 11 percent held 50,000 volumes or 


1College and university librar, 
1939-40, 


statisttes, 
Completed, but not published, 





one-third less. 


over. Only 3 of the last group held over 
100,000 volumes (excluding libraries of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, which are parts of university sys- 
tems). A study of 51 selected teachers 
college libraries, in 1938, showed that the 
“typical” collection consisted of 37,200 
volumes” Minimum standards of. the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, on the other hand, call for at least 
15,000 volumes (excluding public docu- 
ments and bound periodicals) for teach- 
ers colleges, and 10,000 volumes for 
normal schools offering 2- or 3-year cur- 
ricula.* 

During the year in question, the li- 
braries of teacher-education institutions 
added 2.2 volumes per student. Of those 
reporting, 43 percent added less than 
1,000 volumes, 53 percent added-from 
1,000 to 4,999 volumes, and 4 percent 
added 5,000 volumes or over. In 1938, 
the study mentioned above revealed that 
average annual accessions of teachers 
college libraries were 1,500 volumes. 

Libraries of teacher-education insti- 
tutions, according to College and Uni- 
versity Library Statistics, 1939-40, 
loaned for home use an average of 36 
volumes per student, but loaned from 
reserve collections 47 volumes per stu- 
dent. Similar figures for institutions of 
higher education as a group were about 
Teachers colleges and 
normal schools, however, borrowed 
through interlibrary facilities 13 titles 
for every 1 loaned through these chan- 
nels—thus supplementing both the 
quantity and quality of their book col- 
lections. ' 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Total library receipts for 1939-40, re- 
ported to the Library Service Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education by teach- 
er-training institutions, amounted to 
$1,761,916. The sum of $1,611,436 (91 
percent) was allocated from the general 
budget, a total of $49,182 (3 percent) was 
derived from investments and gifts, $81,- 
641 (5 percent) came from library fees, 
and $19,657 (over 1 percent) came from 
other revenues, including fines and sales 


?Barcus, T.R. The “typical” teachers col- 
lege library. Library Journal, 68: 861. Nov. 
15, 1938. 

* American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Twenty-second Yearbook, 1943. p. 140. 
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of publications. In comparison with in- 
stitutions of higher learning as a group, 
teachers-college libraries received a 
larger proportion of their income 
through allocation from the institutional 
budget, but a smaller proportion from in- 
vestments, gifts, fines, and sales of 
publications. 

The study of teachers-college libraries 
in 1938, referred to above, concluded 
that the “typical” library made annual 
expenditures of $12,025. In 1939-40, 93 
percent of the libraries of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions expended less than 
$25,000, 6 percent spent from $25,000 to 
$49,999, but only 1 percent spent over 
$50,000. By comparison, a larger per- 
centage of libraries in institutions of 
higher learning disbursed over $50,000 
during the year in question. 

According to College and University 
Library Statistics, 1939-40, the combined 
operating expenditures of libraries in 
teacher-education institutions amounted 
to $1,662,937, of which 53 percent was 
used for salaries, 9 percent for student 
wages, 35 percent for books, periodicals, 
and binding, and 3 percent for other ex- 
penses (including supplies, transporta- 
tion, etc.). These libraries spent a larger 
percentage of their funds for student 
wages and a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion for library materials than did those 
of institutions of higher learning as a 
group. Teachers colleges and normal 
schools expended $12.67 per student for 
library purposes during the year in ques- 
tion, in contrast to $25 per student, re- 
garded by some authorities as the mini- 
mum for college library support. Their 
library budgets as a group represented 
approximately 4 percent of the total in- 
stitutional budget. 


Staff Members 


In 1939-40, 65 percent of the reporting 
libraries in teacher-training institutions 
were operated with 3 staff members or 
less. This meant an average of 1 library 
worker for 233 students in teachers col- 
leges, and 1 staff member for 184 stu- 
dents in normal schools. -In proportion 
to the number of students enrolled, these 
libraries served more students per staff 
member than did those of higher educa- 
tional institutions as a group—a factor 
in relative efficiency possibly worthy of 
study. 

If the library staff of the teacher- 
education institution is considered upon 
its professional status, as of 1939-40, 80 
percent of the employees would be classed 
as professional (i. e., they held at least 
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a bachelor’s degree, including 1 year of 
professional library training, or had 
secured an informal education equiva- 
lent to 4 years of college study plus 
5 years of experience in a library 
of recognized standing); 13 percent 
would be classed as _ subprofessional 
staff members (i. e., they performed, 
under professional supervision, more 
complicated routines, and had received 
at least elementary library training 
in a summer session or training class) ; 
and 7 percent would be regarded as 
clerical workers. According to College 
and University Library Statistics, 1939- 
40, these libraries appeared to employ a 
larger percentage of trained workers 
than did those of higher educational in- 
stitutions, and a correspondingly smaller 
percentage of clerical assistants. 


Observations from Survey 
Certain observations may be based 
upon the foregoing library statistics of 


teacher-education institutions. 
the size of the book collections in propor- 
tion to student enrollment may not ap- 
pear impressive, the annual additions to 
most of the libraries represent a positive 
attempt to build up their resources. Cir- 
culation per student, moreover, indicates 
relatively extensive use of library re- 
sources at hand, augmented through in- 
terlibrary loans. According to their re- 
ports, a majority of these libraries have 
been supported by budgets below the 
recommendations of some college au- 
thorities, and they have not depended 
heavily upon endowments or gifts. 
Finally, in comparison with institutions 
of higher education as a group, teachers 
colleges and normal schools appear to 
employ a larger proportion of trained 
library workers, offsetting to a degree a 
relatively high student load per em- 
ployee. 
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Devices to Meet Increased 
Demands 

The recently issued report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Library for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1943, indicates materially increased serv- 
ice despite a decreased staff. Reference, 
circulation, bibliographical, and technical 
work expanded during the year in re- 
sponse to war demands. In comparison 
with the previous year’s work, circula- 
tion of books: and periodicals and the 
number of reference questions answered 
virtually doubled. * 

Among the devices used to meet the 
emergency were (a) the limitation of pe- 
riodical circulation to meet essential war 
needs; (b) development of a telephone 
unit to handle ready reference work, 
thereby freeing the reference staff for 
full-time specialized service; (c) substi- 
tution of microfilm and photostatic 
service for interlibrary loans wherever 
possible; (d) utilization of regional li- 
brary facilities by field branch libraries 
of the Department to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of book stock in an area; and 
(e) institution of short cuts or defer- 
ments in technical processes to handle 
adequately increased acquisitions. 


Manual of Aids 


Effective Leadership, intended as “a 
manual of library aids for the successful 


guidance of organizations and their of- 
ficers,” was recently issued to the presi- 
dents of local clubs and other organiza- 
tions by the Public Library of Youngs- 
town and Mahoning County, Ohio. 

The purpose of this 14-page descrip- 
tive leaflet is to publicize and extend the 
services rendered by the library to or- 
ganizations. Its importance, according 
to the chief librarian, is not in the pro- 
motion of new services, but rather in the 
intensified use of those currently avail- 
able. The library presents the manual 
“in the hope that it will encourage greater 
individual participation in community 
activities and assist in promoting demo- 
cratic leadership.” 


Welding Library Established 


Establishment of the A. F. Davis 
Welding Library at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, was noted in a re- 
cent issue of Special Libraries. It is in- 
tended for the use of industrial design- 
ers, engineers, technicians, and students 
interested in welding and its application 
to design, construction, manufacture, and 
maintenance of metal products. 


Biennial Report 


The fourth biennial report of the New 
Mexico State Library Commission for 
1941-43 has appeared in a recent issue 
of the New Mezico Library Bulletin, and 


While 


reflects an effort to coordinate State li- 
brary activities with the war program. 
Emphasis has been placed upon assist- 
ing citizens to understand war and post- 
war problems, and providing study and 
recreational materials for personnel in 
the armed services stationed in New 
Mexico. 

A war service division was established 
in the State Library Extension Service 
to consolidate emergency library serv- 
ices. A. volunteer library service pro- 
gram taught simple technical procedures 
to persons who qualified subsequently 
through community library service for 
OCD arm bands. With limited recre- 
ational facilities in small towns, books 
secured from State and private sources 
were provided through the extension 
service to the personnel of the armed 
branches in camps, bases, hospitals, and 
USO clubs. 


New Edition in Wartime Format 


The American Library Association has 
announced the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Margaret Mann’s Introduction 
to Cataloging and the Classification of 
Books in a wartime format of 288 pages. 
The general approach of orientation in 
cataloging and classification remains un- 
changed in the second edition. 

The revised edition is based upon rec- 
ommendations and suggestions solicited 
from regular users of the first edition 
among catalogers and cataloging in- 
structors. An attempt has been made 
(1) to bring the earlier material up to 
date in theory, practice, and references, 
(2) to present facts in a clear and read- 
able style, and (3) to provide a logical 
arrangement of the text for the benefit 
of beginners. o 


Reinforcing Magazine Covers 


The Library Section, Medical and Hos- 
pital Service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reports techniques designed to 
meet current economies in publication 
and library Administration. In order to 
insure serviceability and appearance 
after one loan, periodicals received at 
the Veterans’ Facility are reinforced by 
(a) repasting the cover, (b) tipping 
pages with mucilage above and below 
wire staples to equalize strain, (c) re- 
inforcing the inside edges of magazine 
covers with an inch strip of heavy paper, 
and (d) inserting certain magazines in 
locally made pamphlet binders with 
cards and pockets to preserve them for 
repeated circulation. X-ray film boxes 
have been used in making magazine 
covers. 
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Literacy Training for Registrants 


Schools Asked to Provide Such Opportunity 


Prior to Induction 


State and local school officials were re- 
cently asked by the National Selective 
Service Headquarters and the U. S. Office 
of Education to cooperate with local Se- 
lective Service boards in providing lit- 
eracy classes for certain Selective Service 
registrants. In a directive to State di- 
rectors of Selective Service boards, Gen- 
eral Hershey stated that when a plan for 
literacy training has been established in 
a@ community, local Selective Service 
boards will direct registrants to selected 
meeting places for the purpose of de- 
termining the levels of their educational 
skills. The local Selective Service boards 
will assist in the enrollment of those reg- 
istrants who would profit by literacy 
training and will help to maintain at- 
tendance at classes. 

No federal funds are available to carry 
on adult literacy education in civilian 
schools. Nevertheless, there is a definite 
belief that such educational activities, if 
undertaken voluntarily at State and/or 
local expense, might actually save the 
Army valuable training time and help to 
prepare many of the Selective Service 
registrants now in the illiteracy backlog 
for regular Army training at the time of 
induction. 


Some Materials Available 


Local school officials have been mailed 
sample copies of the Army Reader and 
the Army Arithmetic which are used in 
the post-induction literacy training in 
Army Special Training Units. These 
materials may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents (Army 
Reader—35 cents each; Army Arithme- 
tic—20 cents each) for use in school- 
sponsored literacy classes. In addition, 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Philadelphia, Pa., can furnish the fol- 
lowing books without charge to public 
schools that are conducting classes com- 
posed of candidates for naturalization. 
If the materials are desired for use by 
public schools in other classes they can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at the 
prices indicated. 

The Day Family, Book 1. (Price 10 
cents.) This book of 30 pages presents 
a vocabulary of 119 words related to 
family life and work activities. 





On the Way to Democracy, Books 1, 2, 
8, and ‘Teacher’s. Edition. (Price 10 
centseach.) The material in these books 
was prepared under the direction of the 
University of Chicago. Each contains 
the same basic ideas, but the sentence 
structure becomes more complex and the 
vocabulary load increases from one book 
to the next. 

Book 1 is intended for students who 
have a reading vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 250 words, while Book 3 is written 
for persons who have a vocabulary of 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Questions and exer- 
cises follow each lesson. The Teacher’s 
Edition explains how a class containing 
members of varying reading ability may 
be conducted by making use of all three 
books for silent reading followed by a 
discussion period. The information 


contained in On the Way to Democracy 
provides a brief picture of the period of 
American colonization, leading up to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. The 
final lesson points out the importance of 
exercising the right to vote. 

Rights of the People, Books 1, 2, 3, and 


Teacher’s. Edition. (Price 10 cents 
each.) These books follow the pattern 
of organization established by the On 
the Way to Democracy group. Rights 
of the People contains information about 
the Bill of Rights and the way in which 
our courts, particularly the Federal 
courts, assist individuals in obtaining 
their rights. 

The Gardners Become Citizens, Books 
1, 2, and Teacher’s Edition (Price 10 
cents each.) These books are literacy 
readers that trace the steps by which a 
particular family obtain their naturali- 
zation papers. Book 2 contains the same 
story as Book 1, but the vocabulary load 
is greater. The vocabulary presented 
in these books contains terms fre- 
quently encountered in the naturaliza- 
tion process. 





Information Exchange Announces 


New Loan Packet on the Soviet Union 


The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion in Wartime has prepared a new loan 
packet on the Soviet Union, which may 
be ordered by teachers and other adults 
as Packet XXV-G-i1. Some of the items 
are intended for classroom use, as, for 
example, a unit of study from the Dallas 
high schools; a series of Geographic 
School Bulletins; a feature section of 
Young America magazine entitled “Rus- 
sia in the World Spotlight;” and a book- 
let, Land of the Soviets, published 
cocperatively by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Students of Russian culture will find 
much of value in The Peoples of the 
Soviet Union, one of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s War Background Studies, 
and an issue of International Concilia- 
tion, containing two articles on condi- 
tions in Russia before the war. Soviet 


education is treated separately in two 
bibliographies: ,Education in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and in Im- 
perial Russia, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, and Education in the 
Soviet Union, published by the American 
Russian Institute; and also in an article 


from The Nation’s Schools,- entitled 
“Soviet Schools Today.” There is also 
a comprehensive bibliography just re- 
leased by the Library of Congress, in 
which the references are classified under 
such Headings as the land, history, liter- 


ature, government, economics, social 
conditions, and World War II. 
Two booklets are included in the 


packet to answer questions about Russia 
and the war. One was contributed by 
the Foreign Policy Association and the 
other by the American Russian Institute. 
A particularly interesting item is a recent 
article from The National Geographic 
Magazine, “Magnetic City, Core of Val- 
iant Russia’s Industrial Might,’ which 
describes the phenomenal growth of 
heavy industry and which contains 27 
illustrations and a map. 

To order this packet for 2 weeks’ study, 
write to the Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. A catalog listing titles of 75 other 
packets available will be sent upon re- 
quest. Franked labels are furnished for 
the return of packages wrapped to weigh 
less than 4 pounds, so that there is _no 
expense to the borrower. 
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Build the Future with Books 


United Nations Book Week brochure issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
contains suggested materials and activities useful in planning for Book Week 
November 14-20. There is a list of possible activities with a brief description 
of how they may be carried on by pupils, librarians, and teachers; a list of 
sources for speakers, pamphlets, posters and other program aids; a descrip- 
tion of loan packets issued by Information Exchange of the Office; a descrip- 
tion of a traveling loan exhibit, “Our Neighbor Republics” circulated by the 
Library Service Division of the Office. 

The brochure also includes information about appropriate films; notes 
about radio scripts and radio transcriptions made available through Educa- 
tional Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the Office; a note on some 
magazines of value in a study of the United Nations; and.an annotated 
bibliography of books selected for the use of elementary and secondary pupils 
and teachers who desire information that will further an appreciation of 
world neighbors. Both new and old books are included under the following 
divisions: General, American Republics; British Empire and Mew Zealand; 
Far East; Occupied Countries of Europe; Russia. 

Single copies of the publication are available upon request from the WU S. 
Office of Education. (Supply limited.) 











Social Security 


(From page 1) 


Last year some 45 million workers re- 
ceived wages which were recorded in 
their social security accounts. The 
pupil who earns wages in a job covered 
by the law is thus taking part in a pro- 
gram which eventually will underwrite 
the economic security of the larger part 
of the Nation. For when a person dies, 
or retires after he is 65, the record of 
wages he had received is used as a basis 
for computing benefits for his survivors 
or for himself and his family. At the 
present time some 700,000 persons, young 
and old, receive monthly benefits based 
on the contributions and the wages of 
the worker. 

Among these 700,000 individuals are 
some 200,000 children—varying in age 
from a few days to 18 years. They re- 
ceive monthly benefit checks because 
their fathers had become insured under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, and had either died or retired at 
the age of 65 or later. 

The high-school pupil working in 
covered employment, however, is building 
up a wage record in his own name, for 
his own security or for the security of 
his family when he reaches adulthood. 
At the same time the pupil should under- 
stand that he is taking part in a social 
enterprise; that he is joining efforts with 
millions of others against the common 
enemy—Want. 


How the Pupil Can Help 


Success of the social security program 





depends to a considerable extent upon 
the cooperation of the individual. The 
pupil can help in these ways: 

By applying for a social security ac- 
count card only when he is certain that 
he is to be employed in a job covered by 
the law; and by reporting his number to 
his employer as soon as he arrives at 
work. This will permit the employer and 
the Federal Government to keep an ac- 
curate record of all wages he receives. 

By not applying for a social security 
card if he is employed in farm or house- 
hold work, by a Government agency, or 
by a religious, educational, or other non- 
profit institution. Young workers who 
apply for cards when they do not need 
them cause useless expenditure of public 
money. 

Public economy also prompts the need 
to safeguard account cards once issued. 
Cards should be kept in a protective 
holder or put safely away at home to- 
gether with other valuable documents. 
It costs the Federal Government time 
and money to replace cards which are 
lost or destroyed. 

Pupils, like other workers, should have 
only one account number, and that 
number should be the same throughout 
their lives. If the pupil has two account 
numbers, part of his wages will be re- 
corded in one account and part in 
another. He may thus endanger his 
rights to all the benefits to which he will 
be entitled because there would not be 
one complete record of his wages. 


Teachers have found that pupils are 
receptive to the facts of the social secu- 
rity program 4s it affects them individ- 
ually, and.are interested in its larger 
implications for the entire community 
and Nation. 


A Community-Wide Basis 

To see at first hand how this program 
functions on a community-wide basis, 
many teachers have taken their pupils to 
visit the local office of the Social Security 
Board and to hear the social security 
office manager describe the services of 
his office to the community. 

The manager, too, is able to supply 
schools with informational material on 
which teachers may build social security 
study units as part of the social-studies 
curriculum. The account cards which 
many pupils now have, their own wage 
records, and contributions which they 
make out of their part-time earnings 
serve to give meaning and interest to 
these units of study. 

Local field office managers also have 
facilities for showing film strips and mo- 
tion pictures on social security, and many 
schools are utilizing these visual aids for 
assembly and home-room programs. 

In the classroom, current-events pro- 
vide one of the best stimuli for discussion 
and study of social security. Discussion 
of the Beveridge Plan for Great Britain, 
Mexico’s new social insurance programs, 
and the steps recently taken by Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and other coun- 
tries to underwrite the economic security 
of their peoples keep social security in 
the news. 

In our own country, introduction of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, propos- 
ing a strengthened and enlarged social 
security system, will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate debate, not only in the halls of 
Congress but over the radio, in the homes, 
and at club meetings. To these discus- 
sions schools can lend a dispassionate 
tone based wholly on facts. 

Teachers are gearing discussions of so- 
cial security problems not only to cur- 
rent events but to civics, government, 
history, economics, and other subjects. 
Recently, a series of articles in a business 
education magazine showed how study 
of the Social Security Act may be cor- 
related with problems of advanced 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and business 
law. 

Future citizens and future wage 
earners will have a better understanding 
of social security and its role in our 
democracy if that understanding is de- 
veloped early by the teacher in the 
classroom, 
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Courses on the United 
Nations 

A series of short courses on the United 
Nations is being offered at the University 
of London, covering Norway during the 
period September 28 to October 2; 
Holland, October 26-30; Belgium, Novem- 
ber 23-27; Greece, December 21-Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, states a recent issue of the 
London Times Educational Supplement. 

The courses are intended primarily for 
members of the United Nations forces, 
but civilians may be admitted. “The 
underlying purpose is to promote a fuller 
understanding among the United Na- 
tions both in the prosecution of the war 
and in the reestablishment of an endur- 
ing peace.” Each course will include 
lectures and discussions on some of the 
social, political, and economic aspects of 
the country concerned, with “the special 
aim of clarifying those problems which 
give rise to international difficulty, or 
are generally less well understood.” At- 
tention will be given also to the interpre- 
tation of some of the artistic and cul- 
tural characteristics of the country. 


Norwegian Professors Pro- 
test Attempt to Nazify Uni- 
versity of Oslo 


Professors at the University of Oslo 
have threatened to resign from the uni- 
versity rather than submit to new reg- 
ulations restricting the admission of Nor- 
wegian students on political grounds, 
states a report of October 1, from the 
Office of War Information. 

In a joint declaration passed unani- 
mously by all faculties of the university 
the teachers protested that regulations 
decreed July 31 by the Quisling Minister 
of Education giving the Nazi rector of 
the university full authority to admit or 
bar students, would “fundamentally 
change the character of the university.” 
The faculty would lose all influence over 
the admission of students, while “fac- 
tors other than qualifications would form 
the foundation of the rector’s decisions.” 

“If political attitude or other irrele- 
vant considerations were allowed prior- 
ity over professional qualifications,” the 
teachers pointed out, it would mean the 
decay of research and the deterioration 
of education. They declared that they 
could not accept such an order “without 
556054—43-——2 


failing in their duty toward Norway's 
scientific life, the freedom of which is 
vitally important for the spiritual life 
of the country.” 

“If the former university regulations 
are canceled,” the protest states, “then 
the Education Department must abstain 
from using those university teachers 
who feel themselves bound by conscience 
to a conception of university work which 
is incompatible with the new rule.” 

Concerning this, Norway News issued 
on October 8 by the Royal Norwegian 
Information Service, Washington, D. C., 
adds that following the protest the rec- 
tor of the university offered to postpone 
the enforcement of the decree but that 
the regulation itself was not withdrawn. 


United Nations Education 
Conference 

A world-wide auxiliary language and 
a system of interchange of students and 
teachers through a World Education Ex- 
change are two plans for the post-war 
world that emerged from a United Na- 
tions Education Conference held re- 
cently in London according_to a Report 
of the United Nations Education Con- 
ference received by the U. S. Office of 
Education from the Department of State. 

The Conference, inaugurated by Dis- 
trict 13 (London) of the Rotary Inter- 
national, and unofficial, was attended by 
educational experts from the Allied Gov- 
ernments in London; from various other 
countries of the United Nations includ- 
ing the United States, thte Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, the British 
Dominions, the Britain Board of Edu- 
cation, the Colonial Office; ana by rep- 
resentatives of numerous youth organi- 
zations, 

With reference to a world-wide lan- 
guage, the Conference had in mind the 
facilitation of youth travel for educa- 
tional purposes and the elimination of 
linguistic barriers which so often in the 
past have led to misunderstanding. A 
committee assigned to study the problem 
agreed unanimously that the language 
should be English except in schools where 
Englishes the language of instruction 
when it should be French. 

e committee for the investigation of 
the interchange of youth accepted as a 
basic principle that the interchange of 
youth and teachers throughout the world 


was desirable as a means of fostering 
international understanding and friend- 
ship, and that such interchange should 
be onan internationally organized basis. 
It recommended that there should be set 
up in each country a central body, pref- 
erably of independent status, with Gov- 
ernment mandate and subsidy, and that 
such central bodies should be linked with 
a World Education Exchange. 


Post-War Education in 
Switzerland 

A record of opinion from Swiss educa- 
tionists and teachers of all types of 
schools was produced by a Nation-wide 
competition held in March by the Zu- 
rischer Zeitung, a daily newspaper in 
Switzerland, in which selected educa- 
tionists were invited-to state their opin- 
ions on post-war education. 

With close knowledge of the ideas cur- 
rent in neigMboring countries, includ- 
ing those of the totalitarian States, Swit- 
zerland is in many ways representative of 
continental thought on education, espe- 
cially of “democratic” continental 
thought. 

One contributor suggested that the 
varied experience and suffering of young 
people in the different countries of Eu- 
rope will create a gulf between them and 
the youth of Switzerland. He demands 
that the young Swiss be educated to be- 
come physically, psychologically, and 
morally balanced men and women, capa- 
ble of becoming a “powerful stimulant 
during the period of readaptation and 
reeducation” after the war. Only thus 
will Switzerland be able to play an active 
and decisive role in the building of a new 
world. 

Attention is centered also on freedom 
and independence in the content of edu- 
cation. “Switzerland should guard 
against intellectuals selling themselves 
to the State. The old ideals of a univer- 
sal and liberal education should be safe- 
guarded in the schools as well as in the 
universities.” In demanding that exces- 
sive stress on technical or practical sub- 
jects and undue specialization be avoided 
intellectuals and educationists are sup- 
ported by “representatives of public life, 
of industry, and of commerce.” 

With reference to the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding one writer 
“calls for small Leagues of Nations 
among youth to be formed in Switzer- 
land through working, playing, and liv- 
ing together.” 


A Special Task 
Prior to the war, Switzerland had a 
large number of private boarding schools, 
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many of whose students came from other 
countries. Coricerning the future role 
of these schools one writer states, “Our 
schools have a special task regarding for- 
eign youth who after the war may take 
up again or begin their studies in Switz- 
erland. We can only partly know what 
it may mean to such youth who for years 
have lived under the terror and priva- 
tion of total war, to come to our schools 
and take part in our education, which 
has remained intact.” 

A recognition of some of the difficulties 
of the post-war period may be seen from 
the following: “It will not be easy for 
Switzerland after this war, Our neu- 
trality will be resented by wide circles 
in both camps. We shall have to do our 
share to renew old ties of friendship with 
foreign lands and to form new ones; but 
it is a cultural and economic necessity. 
This is not an easy -task and our youth 
will have to play an imp@rtant part.” 

Switzerland hopes to help educational 
reconstruction in ways other than by 
accepting foreigners in her own country 
and offering them their own educational 
facilities. There are strong indications 
that her own university teachers, for ex- 
ample, are prepared to go to foreign 
universities and thus alleviate the short- 
age of teachers and at the same time pro- 
vide that exchange of cultural ideas in 
which Switzerland has so firm a belief. 


Chinese Educational News 


Items 

A recent issue of China at War reports 
the following educational developments. 
Chinese Students for U. S. and 
Britain 

The Chinese Ministry of Education 
plans to send 1,000 students annually for 
5 years to the United States and to 
Britain, states a report from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Half of the students 
will be chosen by examination, and half 
will be selected from among civil servants 
and college professors. The plan repre- 
sents part of the Ministry’s efforts to 
solve the technical phase of the Chinese 
post-war reconstruction program, ~ 


The Generalissimo Addresses 
Students and Faculty 


In his capacity as president of the 
National Central University, now situ- 
ated at Sha Ping Pa near Chungking, 
Generalissimo Chiang presided at the 
ceremony of the twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the university and 
the commencement exercises of the 
graduating class of this year. Address- 
ing the students and faculty, he pointed 





out the important position the university 
occupies as a center of learning in the 
country, and the strenuous efforts made 
by the Government to maintain educa- 
tion in the present difficult times. He 
exhorted them to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of reforming social 
habits and improving discipline. 


Planning for the Post- 
War World 


At a recent conference in Sydney the 
Australian Teachers’ Federation dis- 
cussed both wartime and post-war 
problems of education. Recommenda- 
tions regarding wartime needs included 
the extension of nursery schools and 
kindergartens for the younger children 
of women engaged in industry, and the 
establishment of supervised playgrounds 
and clubs for older children. 

Post-war plans include free education 
for all at every stage, greater attention 
to the needs of the preschool child, the 
establishment of special schools for de- 
linquent and subnormal children, the 
development of community centers, the 
reduction of the size of classes to a max- 
imum of 30 children, and the raising of 
the school-leaving age throughout’ Aus- 
tralia to 16 years. 


Education After the War 


Committee recommendations concern- 
ing education adopted by the Conference 
of the New Zealand Labour Party on 
April 29 included: A complete overhaul 
of the educational curriculum; the rais- 
ing as soon as possible of the school 
age to 16 years; the election of boards 
by popular vote; making vocational 
guidance available to all school children; 
the support of the question of hot mid- 
day meals, endorsement of the principle 
of financing students for higher techni- 
cal or academical training; the free sup- 
ply by the Government of all school 
requisites; authorization of school com- 
mittees to purchase requirements at 
cost price; and endorsement of the prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportu- 
nities. 


Educational Assistance to 
Demobilized Volunteers 


According to a scheme approved in 
connection with assistance to volunteers 
in the Union of South Africa who 
wish to proceed to universities on dis- 
chargé from military service the Sec- 
retary of Education will supply the ap- 
plicant with an academic and a financial 
questionnaire. The academic question- 
naire is sent to the Regional Committee 
of the area in which the university to 








which the applicant gives first prefer- 
ence is located. This committee decides 
on his qualifications for university 
study. The financial questionnaire is 
sent to the Awarding Committee which 
decides on the assistance he may re- 
ceive by way of grant and loan. 

The maximum assistance has been 
fixed at £50 ($411.9814) a year for 
grants and £150 ($1,235.9514) a year for 
loans, 

Loans are free of interest and repay- 
able over a period of 15 years beginning 
2 years after completion of the univer- 
sity course. 


Recommendations on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


The following series of recommenda- 
tions were produced, according to The 
Scottish Educational Journal of July 23, 
at a conference held recently at Bourne- 
mouth, England, between representatives 
of the Bournemouth Local Education 
Authority, the Juvenile Court Panel of 
Magistrates, the Bournemouth teachers, 
and the police to discuss the question of 
juvenile delinquency: 

“That the magistrates be asked to con- 
sider making arrangements for the head 
teacher to be present when a school child 
is before Juvenile Court for an indictable 
offense and for the parents to be with- 
drawn from the court while the child’s 
school record is being discussed with the 
head teacher. 

“That reports to the magistrates by 
probation officers, and, where necessary, 
school attendance or welfare officers, 
deal with home conditions, etc., and 
school reports be made directly by head 
teachers. 

“That, in view of the fact that absence 
from school is one of the important 
causes of child delinquency, the magis- 
trates be asked to cooperate with the 
Local Authority to the fullest extent in 
enforcing the law relating to school at- 
tendance. 

“That the appropriate Subcommittee 
of the Local Education Authority be 
asked to consider as soon as possible the 
question of appointing trained welfare 
officers, with special reference to pre- 
ventive measures, - 

“That the Committee stress the view 
that the exposure of goods without pro- 
tection in many shops and stores consti- 
tutes a great temptation to children and 
others to pilfer. 

“That it be represented to the Lord 
Chancellor that provision should be 
made for each Juvenile Court Panel of 
Magistrates to be autharized and re- 
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quired to co-opt serving teachers to as- 
sist them in their work, in the propor- 
tion of one teacher magistrate to each 
three other magistrates, and that as far 
as possible women teacher magistrates 
should serve in this capacity when 
schoolgirls are before the court. 

“That the system of classification of 
cinema films be amended so as to ensure 
that children are prohibited from seeing 
unsuitable films, whether accompanied 
by an adult or not, and that the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees be asked 
to press for this reform.” 


Teaching Children a War- 
Essential Matter Even in 
Germany 


A communication received by the U.S. 
Office of Education from the Department 
of State quotes the following from the 
July 22 issue of the Swedish newspaper, 
Sydsvenska Dagbladet: 

“The German Minister of Education 
has now taken action'on account of the 
burdens to which Germany’s few teach- 
ers have been subjected through all kinds 
of work for the party, collections and 
similar work which has nothing to do 
with their school work. 

“Such things shall henceforth be 
avoided, as the teaching of the children 
is itself a war-essential matter. Neither 
shall the children through serviee in the 
Hitlerjugend and other undertakings be 
prevented from doing their homework. 
Neither the teachers nor the children 
may be commandeered to extra work 
without the permission of the Education 
Ministry or the highest school authori- 
ties. Not even directly War-essential 
undertakings outside the frame of the 
school] may thus encroach on the teach- 
ing so that the result is jeopardized.” 


Education in Scotland, 1942 


A Summary Report on Education in 
Scotland for the year 1942, recently 
issued by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, according to an account of the 
report in the Scottish Educational Jour- 
nal of July 23, states that “Schools 
damaged in air raids were repaired suffi- 
ciently to be habitable. Air raid shelter 
places have now been provided for 462,- 
700 children and the number of schools 
wholly occupied for noneducational pur- 
poses at the end of 1942 was 74, a reduc- 
tion of 23 within the year. 

“The number of evacuated children has 
been gradually decreased throughout the 
year and stood at about 20,000 in De- 
cember, Considerable progress has been 
made towards the restoration of full- 





time -education. It is satisfactory to 
record that all children on the roll are 
now receiving some education and that 
the number receiving half-time educa- 
tion or less has been reduced from ap- 
proximately 70,000 to 16,000. The num- 
ber receiving full-time education has 
also substantially increased.” 

“In general,” says the report, “the 
staffing of schools could in all the cir- 
cumstances be regarded as fairly ade- 
quate. It was considerably eased by the 
employment of married women teachers 
and by the reengagement of superan- 
nuated teachers. There were shortages 
of teachers of mathematics and science 
and technical subjects, and in some areas 
the staffing of small rural schools pre- 
sented considerable difficulty.” 


Ministry of Education 
in Ireland 


For a.number of years the Minister in 
charge of Education in Ireland (Eire) 
has also been in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Fisheries. “This ar- 
rangement,” states the Irish School 
Weekly of July 17-24, “seemed to imply 
that education was not of sufficient im- 
portance to constitute a whole-time job 
for one particular Minister. Coupling 
it with another important Ministry had 
the effect of putting both of them in a 
subordinate position. Now it is recog- 
nized that education in itself is a suffi- 
cient handful for one man and so a new 
Minister has been appointed to take 
charge of Lands and Fisheries.” Except 
for a brief interval Thomas Derrig who 
continues as Minister of Education has 
been in charge of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion since 1932. 


International Youth Center 


An International Youth Center was 
opened in London in July this year, a 
recent issue of the Scottish Educational 
Journal reports. The Center was made 
possible through an International Youth 
Trust and will be open to young men and. 
women from 18 to 30 years of age of the 
United Nations.~, 

Although the center is primarily cul- 
tural and instructive, it will also be rec- 
reational. Thus, in addition to an in- 
ternational library ef books and gramo- 
phone records, and a program of lec- 
tures, debates, and discussion groups, 
there will be music and drama clubs and 
Saturday evening dances. 


History in the School 
Curriculum 
The place of history in the school cur- 








riculum was a subject of discussion at a 
recent meeting of the Historical Associa- 
tion of Scotland, reports a current issue 
of the Scottish Educational Journal. 
While history and its sister subject, 
geography, apparently are useful sub- 
jects for window dressing, there is, it was 
stated, “a lamentable reluctance to take 
the goods from the window and deliver 
them to the customer.” Meanwhile, 
fresh evidence of the need for historical 
education accumulates. Thus, accord- 
ing to the White Paper on Youth Regis- 
tration, 1942, “large numbers of young 
people lack interest in and knowledge of 
public and local affairs.” 

Information from various areas, how- 
ever, revealed definite progress. Aber- 
deen had established a separate depart- 
ment of history in all of its secondary 
schools. The Glasgow Education Com- 
mittee was discussing the appointment 
of history and geography specialists in 
the secondary schools under its juris- 
diction. Lancashire had appointed five 
principal teachers of history; and for a 
number of years Edinburgh has had at 
least half a dozen principal teachers of 
history. 


Soviet Youth Organizations 


The rapid growth of the youth move- 
ment under the Soviet regime is traced 
in a study outline of Soviet Youth Or- 
ganizations issued by the Anglo-Soviet 
Youth Friendship Alliance, reports a re- 
cent issue of the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 

For children and young people there 
are three main organizations: (a) The 
Octobrists, for children from 8 to Ill 
years of age; the Pioneers, for those from 
10 to 16 years; and the Komsomols, for 
young people from 15 to 26 years of age. 
All three are open to boys and girls alike. 

The Octobrists, named in honor of Oc- 
tober 1917, when the Soviet Government 
was established, carry on children’s ac- 
tivities, play games, learn crafts, and 
help at home. They are organized into 
groups of 25, withe a Komsomol group 
leader. Each group has five “links” led 
by Pioneers. 

The Pioneers, of whom there are about 
15,000,000, are connected closely with 
schools, local factories,andfarms. They 
are organized into links of 10 members 
each, with four or five links forming a 
brigade. Links and brigades hold their 
own meetings, elect their officers, and 
plan their activities. They publish their 
own daily newspaper and other maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

Their training comprises “cultural ac- 
tivities, sports and games, scouting in 
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woods and fields, first aid, and, at present 
fire fighting and gas drill. Great em- 
phasis is laid on the collective activities 
of the Pioneer group, which are regarded 
as good training in citizenship. Before 
the war social work was done by Pioneers 
in their spare time, and they have nat- 
urally thrown themselves into all kinds 
of war work—salvage, hand work, mak- 
ing bandages, and so on. Their motto 
is ‘Always Ready.’” 

The Komsomols are organized into 
units at their place of work—school, uni- 
versity, office, factory, farm, or hospital. 
The units are linked together into 
elected district committees. 

“Every Komsomol is encouraged to 
play an active part in his country’s af- 
fairs, and by activity, study, and discus- 
sion young Soviet people come to under- 
stand the principles which have guided 
the founders and builders of the Soviet 
Union- and train themselves to assume 
leadership in their own sphere of work.” 
Before the war the Komsomols had a 
membership of 10,000,000. Since then 
they have recruited rapidly. 


War Education Through the 
Chinese Theater 


The first purpose of drama in war- 
time China is to educate the people 
regarding the present war. By its very 
nature drama is designed to entertain, 
but the subject matter, the dramatis 
personae of contemporary Chinese plays, 
are taken from the experiences of the 
nation at war. . 


The pervasiveness of the war in Chi- 
nese plays today is illustrated by the 
titles given to their plays. Here are a 
few examples: Defense of Lukouchiao, 
Final Victory, Arrest of Traitors, Lay 
Down Your Whip, Japanese Moustache, 
Aid Our Mobile Units, At the Crossroads, 
Storm Over Mongolia, Crossing the Yel- 
low River. 

The staging of these plays is done 
with the utmost simplicity. “The 
artists,” writes Tsui Chi in a recent issue 
of European Observer, “may be ama- 
teurs, the equipment inadequate, and 
even the plays themselves hastily writ- 
ten. But all the defects are amended. 
The immaturity of the actors and the 
actresses is compensated by their sin- 
cerity and ardor. The incompleteness of 
the equipment is forgotten because of the 
original lack of an advanced form of 
drama in this country. The hastily 
written plays tell, nevertheless, of every- 
day affairs, so that the audience may see 
themselves in the plays and readily feel 
real joy, rapture, sadness, and horror 
such as the hero or heroine is feeling. 
For the plays tell of war, of China’s 
struggle and the enemy’s cruelty, and 
the hero or heroine in the play might be 
anyone among the audience. Often the 
performance runs in the open air, with 
a square piece of ground fenced in with 
a linen-and-bamboo-pole frame to form 
the theater and the costumes not infre- 
quently borrowed from the villagers’ 
homes.” 





High-School Students and the 
Manpower Shortage 


The following resolution concerning 
high-school students and the shortage 
in manpower was passed by the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Teachers at its recent meeting in Chi- 
cago: ' 

Resolved; That tae American Federa- 
tion of Teachers urge its locals and the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
constituent locals to take the following 
action: 

1. Urge local employers to use older 
men, women, handicapped individuals, 
and those discriminated against, es- 
pecially the Negroes, before they recruit 
full-time workers from among high- 
school students, causing them to drop 
out of school before graduation. 

2. Propose to the local Manpower 
Commission that a voluntary registra- 
tion of women be instituted where the 


° 


labor shortage is acute in order that 
women in homes where there are no 
young children be made aware of their 
country’s needs and the part they should 
play in defense. 

3. Suggest ways and means to local 
schoo] boards so that: 


a. Every possible adjustment will be 
made to retain in school young persons 
who feel that they have to work, by 
adjusting the hours when they report 
to school or leave school daily. 

b. School schedules will be reorgan- 
ized so that adults who have left school 
may seek further education no matter 
on which shift they work. 


4. Lead a Stay-in-School drive in 
every community so that students may 
continue as long as possible in their first 
and main job—school. 


Basic Homemaking 
Training Supplements 
Trades Courses 


The Eugene (Oreg.) Vocational: School 
arranges for all girls enrolled in the 
trades courses to receive, as related sub- 
jects, 20 hours in foods and nutrition, 20 
hours in child care, 20 hours in first aid, 
and a 20-hour course in work applica- 
tion. The related work is planned so 
that each girl takes only one of the 20- 
hour courses at a time. It is assumed 
that the majority of the girls will marry 
later on, and that some will have the 
dual role of homemaker and wage earner. 
The school administrators believe stu- 
dents should get some preparation for 
homemaking while they are taking trade 
training, the report states. 


Fundamentals of Adequate Diet 

Few of the girls entering trade courses 
have had more than a smattering of 
training in foods. Many do not know 
how to cook and do not care to learn: 
they have little or no appreciation of 
the importance of good nutrition in 
maintaining good health. The foods and 
nutrition course is given in the home- 
making room. The 1 hour a day is 
carefully planned to fit into the girl’s 
trade training schedule. 

During the hour she learns how to pre- 
pare some part of the nursery school 
lunch, or some specific dish she has a 
special interest in preparing and serv- 
ing, or she joins a small group that is 
studying some phase of nutrition. By 
the end of the 20 days she has had in- 
struction not only.in food preparation 
but also in the fundamentals of an ade- 
quate diet, the functions of food in nutri- 
tion, the classification of foods, and other 
subjects having to do with basic nutri- 
tion. She has also learned how to plan 
meals for various groups such as daily 
nursery school menus; meals for fac- 
tory workers, for office workers, and for 
families of different sizes; and nutritious 
and appetizing box lunches. 


Nursery School Maintained 

The 20-hour course in child care is 
given in connection with a nursery 
school which has been established for the 
sole purpose of having-the girls learn to 
get along with, to appreciate, and to take 


care of young children. There is no in- - 


tention of training them for nursery 
school work as such; the emphasis is 
entirely on training for homemaking. 
The nursery school operates from 9 to 
12 and from 1 to 5 o’clock, 5 days a week, 
with two separate groups of 8 to 10 chil- 
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dren attending the two sessions. Here, 
too, careful planning is done to’ fit the 
child-care hour into the girl’s own 
schedule of trade classes and also to 
safeguard the children from too many 
adults in the nursery school at one time. 

The girl assists in whatever activity is 
going on at the time she is there. As she 
becomes accustomed to the work and is 
able to assume the entire responsibility 
for any activity she takes it over under 
the supervision of the instructor. The 
nursery school teacher is a home eco- 
nomics education graduate with training 
in nursery school work. She is also the 
mother of two small children. The 
school believes that being a successful 
homemaker and a mother as well as a 


qualified nursery school teacher makes 
her more valuable for this type of 
prvugram. 

The first-aid instruction is given in 
the standard 20-hour course. The work 
application course is offered in connec- 
tion with the trades training. 

The principal and teachers in the 
Eugene Vocational School endeavor to 
make the related training interesting 
and attractive to the girls. As a result, 
before the end of the 20 hours in foods 
and child care, many girls have changed 
attitudes toward food preparation, child 
care, and other basic homemaking 
duties and responsibilities. Some have 
asked to continue the training longer 
than the required time. 





Schools Urged to Collect 


Waste Paper 


With leading executives of the paper 
and paper container industry and War 
Production Board salvage officials greatly 
concerned over a serious shortage in 
waste paper, an appeal has gone out to 
the 30,000,000 school pupils of the coun- 
try to resume and intensify their waste 
paper collecting activities, according to 
Emery W. Balduf, Chief of tlfe School and 
College Unit of the Board. 

“We cannot meet the needs of the 
armed forces for strong paper contain- 
ers and our most pressing civilian needs, 
unless we supply the industry with one 
million tons more of waste paper in 1943 
than we supplied in 1942,” states WPB. 


Severe Shortage 


The present severe shortage of waste 
paper, according to leaders in the indus- 
try, is chiefly due to deficiency in virgin 
wood pulp caused by lack of manpower 
in the pulp forests. This deficiency, all 
the more marked because of increased 
demand for paper containers in which to 
send supplies to our overseas forces, must 
now be made up through the use of waste 
paper, according to the industry. 

The drive to collect waste paper all 
over the country in 1942 was so success- 
ful that more paper was collected in 
some places than could be shipped 
promptly to consuming mills. This delay 
was brought about where paper was col- 
lected in regions not within economical 
hauling distance of packers and mills, 
salvage officials explain. In the future, 
they recommend that the flow of pupils’ 
paper collections be regulated according 
to directions from the local salvage com- 
mittee in each community. 


The ‘‘Four Brownies’’ Needed 

While the paper industry is in need 
of all types of waste paper, it is especially 
in need of brown paper and corrugated 
containers. School pupils are asked to 
specialize in the collection of the “Four 
Brownies”: 

1. Brown paper. 

2. Brown paper bags. 
3. Corruga es. 
4. Brown containers. 

Magazines and newspapers are also 
badly needed. They should be tied- se- 
curely in separate bundles before being 
turned in. 

The “Four Brownies” are especially 
needed in the manufacture of war pack- 
aging. “Today over 40 percent of our 
business is war packaging,” said the vice 
president of a leading container corpora- 
tion. Among the war products made 
from salvaged waste papers are the fol- 
lowing: Bomb bands, practice bombs, 
wing tips, airplane signals, parachute 
flares, ammunition chests, shell protec- 
tors, shell containers. 


Shipped in Paper Containers 


Among the materials shipped to our 
overseas forces in paper containers are: 
Food; clothing; blood plasma; Red Cross 
supplies such as medicines, serums, and 
bandages; airplane parts; tools; and am- 
munition of all kinds. 

So serious is the shortage of waste 
paper that some mills are partly idle. 
“We know that once the teachers and 
pupils of the country understand the 
crucial need for waste paper and how 
much the products made from it con- 
tribute to the war effort, they will plan 


in cooperation with local salvage com- 
mittees to make short shift of the short- 
age and keep the mills supplied,” said 
Dr. Balduf. “What we need is well- 
planned, steady, and continuing collec- 
tions of brown papers and containers, 
magazines, and newspapers, carefully 
sorted and tied in separate bundles.” 

Several school systems have already 
reported successful paper collection 
drives to the Salvage Division of WPB. 
In Minneapolis during the month of 
September, 125 public and parochial 
schools held paper sales that were ex- 
pected to total 1,500 tons. School au- 
thorities cooperated wholeheartedly and 
effectively with the local salvage com- 
mittee to make the drive a success. 

From Lancaster, Pa., comes the report 
that pupils are bringing discarded news- 
papers and magazines from their homes 
to their schools weekly. Prompt pick-up 
by scrap dealers obviates any fire hazard 
to the school. Part of the proceeds are 
paid to janitors for necessary tying and 
handling. The balance is used to give 
war savings stamps to each pupil who 
brings papers and magazines daily for 2 
months. Many schools engaged in sal- 
vaging paper use the proceeds to buy 
war bonds or to finance special school 
activities. Again, schools are reminded 
to make their plans in cooperation with 
local salvage committees. 


L-44 Amended 
(From page 10) 

List A is reduced by removing several 
items formerly included and is clarified 
by using specific names of instruments 
rather than types as was done in a few 
cases on List A of the previous order. 

The filing of applications on Form 
WPB-1414 is not required for accessories 
and attachments, when purchased sepa- 
rately, even if the instrument with which 
they are to be used is included in List A. 

No application is required for parts or 
materials to be used for repair and main- 
tenance of existing instruments, or for 
second-hand equipment. 

When authorization on Form WPB- 
1414 has been received, certification in 
accordance with paragraph (d) (2) of 
L-144 must be sent to the supplier to- 
gether with authorized preference rat- 
ing.. The authorization copy of Form 
WPB-—1414 should be kept by the appli- 
cant and not be sent to the supplier. 

Blanket MRO ratings, such as ratings 
assigned by CMP Regulation No. 5 or 5A, 
may not be used for the purchase of 
laboratory equipment. 
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Round the Country With the HSVC 


BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE (Md.) 
started the fall term with a Victory 
Corps enrollment of 433. New Victory 
Corps courses in meteorology and food 
and nutrition have heen added to the 
curriculum in this boys’ high school. 

vc 

Victory Corps members in PHILADEL- 
PHIA high schools are sponsoring a 
Blood Donor Drive in a city-wide cam- 
paign, October 15—-December 15. Schools 
work in pairs for 1 week each. A unique 
feature of this campaign is that each 
donor may name a soldier in whose honor 
the blood is given. 

vc 

Recorded messages from students and 
teachers at ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abington, Pa.), a Victory Corps school, 
can be sent to members of the armed 
forces within the United States. The 
French Club furnishes the discs and 
makes the recordings at cost. 


From the States 


“Army Clerical Procedures” a one-se- 
mester preinduction course, has been 
prepared by the Louisiana State Divi- 
sion of Instruction and Supervision for 
distribution to Louisiana high schools as 
a Victory Corps course. 

vc 

Georgia’s Department of Education 
announces the publication of The Geor- 
gia Victory School Program for 1943-44. 
Prepared by about 100 leading educators, 
the bulletin outlines Georgia’s Victory 
Program for both elementary, and high 
schools. Only high schools may have 
Victory Corps, however. 

Among the basic principles on which 
it is recommended that Victory school 
programs be formulated are: 

“The organization should make pos- 
sible the adaptation of the total school 
program at all grade levels. 

“The organization should establish the 
Victory School Program so far as pos- 
sible by adaptation of the regular pro- 
gram rather than by the addition of 
separate courses or periods. 


“The organization should center 


around cooperative study, planning, and 
execution by the entire school staff. 





“A high degree of pupil-participation 
is to be considered one of the major goals 
of the organization. 

“Provisions must be made for inter- 
preting the Victory School Program to 
the community. 

“The organization should establish 
definite procedures for constant ap- 
praisal., 

“Adequate individual records must be 
provided for. 

“Time should be provided in the school 
day for carrying out the organizational 
features of the Victory School Program, 

“The organization should set up re- 
sponsible agents for the execution of 
the various phases of the Victory School 
Program. 

“Schools are to be designated as Vic- 
tory Schools or Victory Corps High 
Schools on the basis of the total school 
programs,” the bulletin states. “Schools, 
not pupils, are members of the Georgia 
Victory School Program. Schools will 
launch their own programs and then ask 
for membership on the basis of the pro- 
gram they have under way.” 

Copies of The Georgia Victory School 
Program for 1943-44 may be secured 
from the office of the Victory School Pro- 
gram, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

vc 

Answers to a recent questionnaire sent 
to high schools of Illinois indicate that 
568 schools are planning to have an or- 
ganized Victory Corps or comparable 
organization for their students during 
the school year 1943-44. Preflight aero- 
nautics was offered as a regular course 
in 248 high schools in Illinois last year, 
with an enrollment of 7,105 students. 


vc 


A summary of the number of high 
schools in Virginia which introduced the 
Victory Corps and other wartime courses 
in 1942-43 includes reports from 437 
white and Negro schools out of a possible 
total of 497. Totals run as follows: 





General Victory Corps....-....-_.- 193 
Land Service Division...........-. 100 
Air Service Division............... 89 
Sea Service Division 50 


Production Service Division__.----- 144 
Community Service Division....-.. 170 


VICTORY CORPS 





Preflight Aeronautics.......-.--.-. 194 
Aviation Mathematics..._..------. 119 
Physics. —— 
Refresher Mathematics...-...--_-- 233 
Fundamentals of Machines..-.--_-- 47 
Fundamentals of Electricity_..-_-_-- 70 
Fundamentals of Radio__-..---__-- 18 
Fundamentals of Automotive Me- 
ee 34 
Fundamentals of Shop Work-_------ i3 


Community Victory Corps Advisory 
I asccmaenananestinnieaceneniccencmabnainire 


Victory Corps in the 
Magazines 

“The Victory Corps Marches On” in 
the October issue of Student Life de- 
scribes the Victory Corps in action at 
BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE HIGH 
SCHOOL (Bethesda, Md.) 

vc 

Thirty-one States have adopted wholly 
or with modifications the program of 
physical education proposed in Physical 
Fitness through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps (Victory Corps Series 
pamphlet number 2, available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25,D. C. Price, 25 cents). Admin- 
istrators and teachers concerned with 
physical fitness will also find valuable 
information in “Trends in State Wartime 
Physical Fitness Programs” by Rosalind 
Cassidy and Hilda Clute Kozman of Mills 
College, in the September issue of The 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

vc 

The Victory Corps of the Manhattan 
High School of Aviation Trades (New 
York City) climaxed last year’s activity 
by presenting a flying ambulance to the 
U.S. Navy. Mayor F. H. LaGuardia rep- 
resented the corps at the presentation 
ceremony. Money for the plane was 
collected by a March of Pennies drive, 
white elephant sales, and the sale of 
scrap rubber, metal, and old records. A 
letter to the Victory Corps from Under 
Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
says: “On behalf of the Navy Depart- 
ment, I wish to express to the students 
of the Manhattan High School of Avia- 
tion Trades sincere appreciation for the 
generous donation and for the splendid 
interest. in the naval service that is 
indicated thereby. The aircraft ambu- 
lance that was purchased for the Navy 
constitutes a practical gift that will be 
of extreme value in the war effort.” 
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Training Leaders for 


The Ground Forces 


This will bring readers up-to-date with 
regulations concerning Army Ground 
and Service Forces Officer Candidate 
Schools. 


Since the Army is now approaching its 
required maximum strength in officers, 
new regulations have been adopted that 
will require the ambitious enlisted man 
to face much greater competition than 
he would have had to face 6 months or 
a year ago. While the basic require- 
ments are still the same, the enlisted 
man must now compete with a greater 
number of aspirants for fewer vacancies 
in the officer grades. 

The new regulations have extended the 
Officer Candidate School term from 13 
to 17 weeks, during which the candidate 
will have a longer period of time to ac- 
quire and assimilate the necessary train- 
ing and knowledge. This will give the 
graduating candidate a better oppor- 


_ tunity to step into his leadership re- 


sponsibilities on more nearly equal terms 
with officers who have had the benefit of 
practical field experience. 

The entire Army has expanded in the 
last 2 years from a little less than 1% 
million to something over 7 million of- 
ficers and enlisted men. In order to re- 
ceive, process, equip, and train that many 
men it was necessary for the Army to 
create special schools to train officers to 
lead them. Following plans previously 
laid out to meet such an emergency, 
Officer Candidate schools were estab- 
lished in many Army camps and forts to 
turn those officers out in the least pos- 
sible time. 

Seven Officer Candidate schools are 
now in operation to serve the Army 
Ground Forces. Five of those seven 
schools are under the direction of the 
Replacement and School Command with 





Orders of the Day to the Youth of Los Angeles 


SEPTEMBER 1943 


. GO BACK TO SCHOOL. - 


The armed services, business, and industry demand trained people! 


. GET YOUR HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 


You'll be sorry all your life if you don’t! 


3. HOLD DOWN A JOB. 


4. ACQUIRE SKILLS. 
Precision is salable! 

5. BE BETTER THAN AVERAGE. 
Almost is not good enough! 


7. STRIVE TO BE CULTURED. 
Life is drab without it! 
8. PRESERVE SPIRITUALITY. 


It is part of your morale! 


American Legion 

Armed Forces of United States 

California State Labor Commis- 
sioner 

Downtown Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


é 





Learn and earn daily—the Four-Four Plan!* 


6. KEEP WELL AND BE STRONG. 
Rigorous times demand vigorous minds and bodies! 


“There are no atheists in a foxhole!” 
9. HAVE SOME KEEN, CLEAN FUN. . 


10. KEEP YOUR AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 
Individual freedom and enterprise are your rights—cherish them! 


*The Four-Four Plan operates in every high school in our city—four hours in 
school, four hours on a real job at standard wages. High schools will arrange 
your study and work. The war means you must carry a job while you go to school. 


This is a directive from: 


Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools. 


Los Angeles Newspaper Pub. Ass’n 

Tenth District Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

United States Department of Labor 

War Manpower Commission 

War Production Industries 


V. KERSEY, 








The above “Orders of the Day” is reprinted from a poster distributed to Los Angeles 


school pupils. 


headquarters in Birmingham, Ala. The 
five schools are: Cavalry Officer Candi- 
date School, Fort Riley, Kans.; Coast 
Artillery Officer Candidate School, Fort 
Monroe, Va.; Field Artillery Officer Can- 
didate School, Fort Sill, Okla.; Infantry 
Officer Candidate School, Fort Benning, 
Ga.; and Tank Destroyer Officer Candi- 
date School, Camp Hood, Tex. 

Two other schools, the Armored Officer 


Candidate School, Fort Knox, Ky., and 


the Antiaircraft Artillery Officer Candi- 
date School, Camp Davis, N. C., are op- 
erated under the direct supervision of 
the commanding generals of those two 
Commands but under the general super- 
vision of General McNair. 

The set course of instruction for all 
Officer Candidate schools was concen- 
trated into a period of 13 weeks that re- 
quired all of the candidate’s time and 
energy to gain his commission. In that 
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13-week period the candidate learned 
to lead and direct his men, to know his 
weapons, their proper care and use, to 
follow and pass on his commander’s 
orders and to conduct himself as an offi- 
cer so that at all times he would reflect 
credit upon his organization and the 
Army. The physical fitness of each 
candidate required that his time in Can- 
didate School be devoted largely to that 
phase of training since any body of men 
is only as good and as capable as its 
leader. 

Admission to the Officer Candidate 
schools is gained by acceptable candi- 
dates after they have served a minimum 
period of 17 weeks as an enlisted man. 
Other fundamental requirements are: 
Adequate education, either formal or 
gained through practical experience, 
which assures quick, sound, logical de- 
cisions and the practical knowledge that 
will further assure the examining board 


that the candidate will be capable of 
completing his course of instruction at 
the school; practical leadership ability 
that must be demonstrated during the 
candidate’s basic training period; person- 
ality and character embodying such 
traits as devotion to duty, unquestioned 
honesty, and moral and intellectual, as 
well as physical, courage. 

Thus, General McNair has called par- 
ticular attention of all officers on OCS 
examining boards to the fact that the 
Army now requires only the outstanding 
and most promising applicants be ac- 
cepted for admission under the reduced 
quotas of all Officer Candidate schools 
under his command. 

Other schools, designed to train 
specialists in the noncommissioned of- 
ficer grades, are being reduced in capac- 
ity to prevent the Army from becoming 
topheavy with specialists in vocations 
that are secondary to its basic needs. 





Officer Candidate Schools, 


Army Service Forces 


Changes in the Army’s need for officers, 
dictated by the fluidity of modern war- 
fare, have been reflected in widespread 
changes in the policy of the 10 Officer 
Candidate schools operated by Army 
Service Forces. 

These schools as of October 1943 are: 
Corps of Engineers, Ft. Belvoir, Va.; 
Signal Corps, Ft. Monmouth, N. J.; 
Quartermaster Corps, Camp Lee, Va.; 
Ordnance Department, Aberdeen, Md.; 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md.; Transportation Corps, New 
Orleans, La., Port of Embarkation; Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa.; Finance, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C.; Judge Advocate General, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Military Police, 
Ft. Custer, Mich. 


Fressing Need 


The rapid expansion of the Army 
during 1941-42 brought pressing need for 
thousands of trained, competent leaders. 
With service forces playing an increas- 
ingly vital role in operations, the newly 
established ASF Officer Candidate 
schools were called upon to turn out 
thousands of young officers selected from 
the enlisted ranks and in 13 weeks of 
intensive training given the professional 
knowledge and abilities and the physical 


stamina necessary to carry out their mis- 
sions. The schools met the challenge, 
and by June 30, 1943, they had gradu- 
ated 90,000 new officers. 

By the spring of 1943, however, two 
factors dictated a drastic reduction in 
the flow of newly commissioned officers. 
On-one hand, the.Army’s size was com- 
paratively stabilized. On the other 
hand, American casualties were’ unex- 
pectedly low and the need for replace- 
ment of officer casualties was consid- 
erably less than had been foreseen 
when the candidate school system was 
established. 

The result was a cut in the capacity of 
the ASF OCS from 32,000 on January 1, 
1943 to 14,400 on June 30; authorized 
capacity during the fiscal year 1944 is 
to be further cut to 9,000. Two schools 
were abolished altogether; the Army Ad- 
ministrative Officers’ School at Ft. 
Washington, Md., has gone out of exist- 
ence, and the Adjutant General’s OCS, 
also at Ft. Washington, will soon end 
its operations, 


Course Extended 


At the same time, in the light of com- 
bat experience, the course at the 10 
remaining schools was upped from 13 
weeks to 17 weeks. The extra month 








was devoted almost entirely to strenuous 
field exercises where the candidates were 
given an opportunity to practice what 
they had learned. These exercises, held 
under conditions as nearly approximate 
to actual combat as possible, permitted 
an even greater “weeding out” of un- 
qualified men than had been possible 
under the older and more hurried system. 

These two major changes—reduction 
in the number of men selected, and an 
increase in the length of the course— 
are designed to further narrow the field 
for selection of commissioned officers. 
Competition for entrance is keener; pro- 
fessional requirements for both entry 
and graduation are stiffer. Combined, 
the new trends mean that newly com- 
missioned officers are better prepared 
than before when they join their units 
to carry out their missions as leaders of 
men. 

Officially, there has been no increase 
in the standards for admittance to Army 
Service Forces OCS; actually, Training 
Division officers point out, the oppor- 
tunity for more careful selection under 
the new system has resulted in an over- 
all increase in the standards expected by 
the Officer Candidate boards, which pass 
on applicants. 


Major Requirements 


Chief requirements from applicants is 
the quality of intelligent leadership. 
That quality, demonstrated in the man’s 
relations with his fellow enlisted men and 
certified by his record, will often over- 
balance certain formal educational 
deficiencies in the mind of the Board. 
The second major requirement, and one 
that is receiving continually more atten- 
tion from the boards, is the applicant’s 
mastery of basic military knowledge. 
This knowledge—the things an applicant 
learns in his replacement training and 
in the field with his unit—is vital. The 
intensive instruction in more technical 
matters at OCS does not permit emphasis 
on subjects the candidate should have 
learned before he entered. 

Applicants are recommended by their 
commanding officers. Their selection 
depends upon the impression they make 
in a personal hearing for the Board. 
No specific educational background is 
required. 

ROTC graduates are today being sent 
through OCS to further qualify them for 
their duties, instead of attending the 
summer camps which were the rule 
before the war. 
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Letter Number 2 
What Happens at the Reception Center 


DEAR Bup: Now that you’ve been inducted into the Army, I suppose 
you’re probably thinking about how you can best prepare yourself for the 
reception center. Well, for one thing, don’t save all the farewell parties for 
the last day or two before you have to go. Try to be well-rested when you hit 
the reception center. Also, go down to the high school now and ask for a 
copy of your record, showing all the preinduction, science, and mathematics 
courses you took. The principal probably will have an Educational Experience 
Summary card he can give you—it’s a green card with your whole record 
set down, practically a vest-pocket edition of your life history. You’ll want 
to show it to the classification interviewer at the reception center. Be sure 
that the card shows that you worked with the telephone company as a 
lineman’s-helper the past two summers. 

Remember this about the reception center: You'll probably be there for 
only 4 or 5 days. You'll be busy every minute of the time, and then you'll be 
shipped right out, probably to a replacement training center, for your basic 
training. So don’t take along too much stuff the way I did—it’ll only get in 
your way. All you need for the reception center is a small overnight bag with 
your razor, toothbrush, some underwear, and some extra handkerchiefs. 
And don’t wear one of your good suits. Because, as soon as you’re welcomed 
and assigned to a barracks, they give you your uniform and other equipment 
and you have to bundle up your civvies and mail them home. 

You'll be given about 45 pieces of clothing and about 16 pieces of individual 
equipment—including a coat, a couple of jackets, 4 shirts, 6 pairs of socks, 
several caps, a belt, an overcoat, 5 sets of underwear, 2 pairs of shoes, several 
pairs of trousers, a couple of barracks bags, a canteen, eating utensils, 
identification tags, toilet articles, and towels. As you can see from this 
sketchy list, the Army gives you enough to wear. And every item of clothing— 
shirts, jackets, coats, trousers, and especially shoes—is carefully fitted to your 
size. They even have tailors there to make adjustments in trouser length; etc. 
Some of the clothes they give you may seem a little too big, but that’s only 
because you probably will grow into them after a short time in the Army. 
See that you get all the supplies you’re supposed to, and take good care of 
them. You’ll have to pay for anything you lose or destroy. 

As soon as you're outfitted, you take the Army General Classification Test. 
This examination is meant to find out how quickly you can be taught to do 
Army jobs. It contains all sorts of questions—arithmetic, vocabulary, obser- 
vation, and common-sense questions, starting with very easy ones and getting 
more and more difficult as you go on. You don’t write out any answers. 
They give you four or five choices of answers to each question. You pick out 
what you think is the correct answer, note the key letter opposite it, and 
then black in the space opposite that key number on a separate answer sheet. 
The answer sheets are graded automatically by a machine. You also take a 
mechanical aptitude test at the reception center. This test is worked. the 
same way as the General Classification Test, except that the questions are 
meant to find out how smart you are about mechanical things. You'll find 
that a lot of the tests you griped so much about at school were good prepara- 
tion for these Army exams. Try to get good marks on the tests at the recep- 
tion center—if you do, you'll stand a better chance for a more specialized job 
in the Army. 

Sorry, Bud, there’s more to say about the reception center, but a soldier’s 
time isn’t all his own. Give my best to the folks and I'll write again soon. 

Tom. 








> WARTIME COUNSELING 





This is the second of a series of letters 
written to help a boy through the induc- 
tion process and life in the Army. It is 
suggested that these letters be mimeo- 
graphed for students about to enter the 
armed forces, or reprinted in the school 
newspaper. 





Guidance Service 


Report of State Supervisors 
Conference 


The Fifth National Conference of 
State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance held October 
4-9 at Cincinnati, Ohio, elected George 
E. Hutcherson president of the State 
Supervisors Association. Dr. Hutcher- 
son is Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Guidance 
Service in the U. S. Office of Education, 
was chairman of the conference. Repre- 
sentatives from 43 States gave intensive 
study to a number of wartime problems. 

The past and future usefulness of the 
Educational Experience Summary Rec- 
ord, which has been in use in high schools 
since summer, was reviewed by Lt. Col. 
F, J. Agee, Chief, A. S. T., Assignment 
Section, A. G. O., who spoke on “A re- 
view of the Educational Experience Sum- 
mary Record and plans for increasing 
the efficiency in serving military pur- 
poses.” Colonel Agee’s chief emphasis 
was on the need of the Army for this 
card, and means of assuring school peo- 
ple that Army interviewing and classify- 
ing personnel would employ the record 
in the future to its point of greatest 
usefulness. 


The V-12 and A-12 Programs 


The V-12 and A-12 programs were 
discussed by specialists in the fields. 
John M. Stalnaker, Director of Quali- 
fying Test for Civilians, Army and Navy 
College Program, discussed the screen- 
ing program of high-school boys for ad- 
vanced training of college grade under 
the auspices of the Army and Navy, with 
special reference to the Nation-wide test 
to be given in high schools on Novem- 
ber 9. Lt. Comdr. Alvin Eurich, Chief 
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of the Standards and Curricular Train- 
ing Division, took up the Navy College 
Training Program—V-12, while Col. 
Charles E. Hixon, General Staff Corps, 
Deputy Director of Personnel, spoke on 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram—A-12. Maj. Ralph C. Wenrich, 
Executive Officer, Field Services Section, 
continued the discussion of training for 
Army-Navy enlisted men. 

J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, in- 
formed the Conference of some of the 
problems of post-war vocational educa- 
tion. 


Selection for Pre-Induction 
Training 


The subject “The guidance and selec- 
tion basis for pre-induction training, a 
new approach by the War Department 
Pre-Induction Branch in the promotion 
of pre-induction training in high 
schools” was covered by Capt. Frederick 
A. Zehrer, field representative, First 
Service Command, Boston, and Major 
Wenrich. 

The Secondary Schools-Selective Serv- 
ice System Cooperative Report was pre- 
sented in an afternoon session by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Owens and Lieutenant 
Colonel Renfrow of the National Selec- 
tive Service System, R. Floyd Cromwell, 
State supervisor for Maryland, and Maj. 
Harold W. Kent. War Department liaison 
officer. This report is a part of a Na- 
tion-wide medical survey involving many 
new procedures. Suggestions were of- 
fered to school administrators and 
teachers in the effective handling of this 
project. 

L. S. Hawkins, Director, Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke on the 
extension of war production training 
classes for high-school seniors. 

Lucile Petry, Director, Division of 
Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health 
Service, presented the needs and objec- 
tives of the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps, and explained the Bolton Act 
which provides scholarships in training 
institutions. 

Guidance problems involved in secur- 
ing help from present school enrollment 
to aid food production were discussed, 
based on 1943 experience and 1944 needs, 
by Irvin H. Schmitt, Chief, Victory Farm 
Volunteers Division, Extension Service, 
Farm Labor, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Frank W. Lathrop, Research 
Specialist, Agricultural Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The critical shortage of teachers was 





discussed by Ben W. Frazier and Walter 
J. Greenleaf of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Counseling which would tend to 
secure from secondary schools - candi- 
dates for teacher training was given con- 
sideration. The objective was securing 
for teacher-training institutions in voca- 
tional and general education a due 
proportion of the graduates of secondary 
schools who were not earmarked for mili- 
tary demands. 

Lt. George T. Donahue, Officer in 
Charge of Guidance and Educational 
Service Program, spoke on off-duty 
education and guidance in the Navy, and 
Lt. Col. Herbert G. Espy, Educational 
Branch, Special Service Division, War 
Department, continued with “Off-duty 
education and guidance in the Army.” 


A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair, N. J., covered the sub- 
ject “Guidance, a major purpose of the 
High-school Victory Corps.” 

The latter part of the Conference was 
devoted to special problems current in 
State supervision including development 
of reports, publications, preservice and 
inservice training programs, regional 
study groups, workshops and institutes, 
work with vocational schools, develop- 
ment of county guidance programs, co- 
operation with guidance associations and 
agencies. 

Different State supervisors presided 
over morning and afternoon sessions, 
and committees were appointed for more 
effective organization of the group 
through a constitution and bylaws. 





Questions and Answers About the Army-Navy 
College Qualifying Test 


Supplementary information for use of 


teachers and advisers at high schools and - 


colleges in answering questions about the 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test 
(A-12, V-12) has been prepared by John 
M. Stalnaker, general director for the 
test. 

Success on the test, which will be given 
at 9 a. m. on November 9, at any high 
school or college in the United States 
having eligible candidates, entitles a stu- 
dent to special consideration for the 
Army Specialized Training Program or 
the Navy College Program. Details are 
available in a pamphlet, Qualifying Test 
for Civilians, which can be obtained from 
the high-school principal. High-school 
seniors should review the qualifications 
outlined in this pamphlet, and if they 
consider themselves qualified should take 
the test. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the test, the following questions and an- 
swers, which supplement material in the 
pamphlet, are intended to enable high- 
school teachers and advisers to meet the 
many special problems raised by stu- 
dents: 


QUESTION: I will be 18 on March 19, 
1944. I complete all requirements for 
graduation this January although be- 
cause no graduation is held at midyear, 
I shall not receive my diploma until June. 
Does this disqualify me? 


ANSWER: You are eligible to take the test. 


QUESTION: I have no strong preference 
for the Army or the Navy. I want to go 





where I caa serve best. Must I indicate a 
preference? 


ANSWER: Test results are sent only to 
the service named. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of administrative difficulties in- 
volved in any other arrangement, you 
must indicate a preference. 


QUESTION: I have taken a commercial 
course in high school. What are my 
chances on the test? 


ANSWER: Graduates of any type of high- 
school course or seniors who will gradu- 
ate by March Ist are eligible to take the 
test on November 9th. 


QUESTION: I dislike mathematics, have 
taken as little as possible and have re- 
ceived poor grades in those courses. My 
grades in other courses are slightly be- 
low average. What are my chances on 
the test? 


ANSWER: The test may prove difficult for 
you but by all means take it. 


QuESTION: My school grades are medi- 
ocre but I think I am able to get high 
grades if I try. Should I attempt the 
test? 


ANSWER: By all means. The test will 
give you an opportunity to show what 
you can do. 


QuesTIon: The sample questions given 
in the information pamphlet indicate 
that one section concerns vocabulary. 
Do you advise studying the dictionary? 


ANSWER: The mastery of the dictionary 


cannot be accomplished in a short time. 
It is wise at all times to check on words 
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which are unknown. However, a 
straight study of the dictionary is a fu- 
tile method of improving one’s test score. 


QuESTION: Should I guess on the test 
questions if I am not certain of the cor- 
rect answers? 

ANSWER: Answer every question about 
which you have any knowledge. A 
shrewd guess is more often right than 
wrong. But do not waste time trying to 
determine which of two answers, which 
to you seem equally plausible, is correct. 
Select one and go ahead. 


Question: Should I work as fast as I can 
in answering the test? 

ANSWER: The test is not a speed test, 
but it is important not to dawdle. Work 
as rapidly as you can without strain. 


QUESTION: Will I be told of my score on 
the test? 

ANSWER: All persons taking the test who 
properly fill out the answer sheet and 
record form will be notified of their suc- 
cess or failure on the test. Exact scores, 
however, will not be reported to the stu- 
dents or the schools. 





Evaluating Military Service 
For Educational Credit 


Many high-school students who enter 
the armed services before they complete 
their high-school courses are concerned 
about securing their diplomas. Many 
school administrators are puzzled to 
know what should be done about grant- 
ing credit to pupils whose high-school 
careers are thus interrupted. A com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has recently 
produced a bulletin‘ which is significant 
for both in that it offers a plan to safe- 
guard the granting of credit while at the 
same time giving recognition to educa- 
tior.al experiences secured while serving 
in the armed forces. Especial stress is 
laid upon the viewpoint that credit 
should be given only for educational at- 
tainment, the granting of “blanket 
credit” being eschewed. 

Under the plan, no one would receive 
more than one semester’s credit (two 
units of credit) for being in the Army or 
Navy. All additional credit would be 
granted only for “educational achieve- 
ment resulting from special training or 
special experience.” By and large, these 
special training and special experience 
developments would come from: (1) The 
specialized and technical training pro- 
grams in the Army and Navy; (2) off- 
duty education pursued voluntarily, such 
as correspondence instruction under di- 
rection of the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, locally organized class instruction, 
or self study; and (3) informal educa- 
tional experiences including travel, ac- 


'Secondary-School Credit for Educational 
Experience in Military Service. National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
October 1943. 


quaintance with foreign languages, read- 
ing of library books, and the like. 


Four Types of Tests 


For evaluating the educational at- 
tainment there are being developed by 
the U. S. Armed Forces fnstitute four 
types of tests, namely those to be given 
at completion of an individual course, 
field tests to determine competence in a 
subject such as English or physics, tests 
of general educational developmeiit, and 
technical competence tests designed to 
measure knowledge and performance in 
highly technical fields. Determination 
of the amount of credit would, of-course, 
be left to the local school, due regard 
being paid to the information on service- 
connected education supplied by the U. 
S. Armed Forces Institute as the central 
clearing agency. 

On the subject of granting credits in 
individual courses being pursued at the 
time the student leaves school to enter 
the armed services the statement is made 
that decision should be dependent “upon 
evidence of satisfactory attainment in 
such subjects or courses. To grant a 
student credit in such a subject as trig- 
onometry or physics before he has pur- 
sued the subject long enough to indi- 
cate mastery, would be to mislead not 
only the student, but the military per- 
sonnel officer who checks his reeord in 
an attempt to place him in a training 
program where he is expected to give 
his maximum military contribution.” 

Along with the pronouncement issued 
earlier this year ynder the title Sound 
Educational Credit for Military Experi- 
ence*® this latest statement should do 
much to solve equitably the problem of 


Youth Consider Their 
Own Wartime 
Problems 


A forum discussion on two problems 
of concern to youth and their parents 
was recently planned by the Youth Coun- 
cil of Idaho Falls, Idaho, on which both 
junior and senior high-school pupils 
were represented. A panel composed of 
pupils from the senior high school and 
of adults from the community led the 
discussion. 

One problem considered was the need 
of physical education in Idaho Falls 
schools and the matter of physical ex- 
aminations for school children. It was 
pointed out that because of the short- 
age of doctors it would be difficult to 
make arrangements whereby every 
school child would be given periodic 
physical examinations. Compulsory 
physical education classes and the segre- 
gating of students who are more mature 
physically than others of the same age 
were argued pro and con. 

A second problem discussed was that 
of establishing a curfew to get children 
off the streets at night. Youth represent- 
atives did not favor a compulsory cur- 
few but suggested a warning signal at 
10 or 10:30 p. m. which would be a 
reminder of the time to youth as well as 
to adults. It was agreed, in view of the 
fact that city governments in Idaho 
have no jurisdiction in juvenile cases and 
other factors involved, that a curfew was 
not a practical or desirable solution of 
the problem. 

This discussion arranged by high- 
school pupils and teachers illustrates 
how family members, youth and adult, 
may arrive at better understanding of 


‘each other and how such representative 


groups may work together toward the 
solution of problems which make for 
more satisfying home and community 
life. 





appraising fairly the amount of educa- 
tionai credit deserved by the young man 
who leaves school to join the armed 
forces. The report before its release had 
been approved, in principle, by National, 
regional, and State educational organiza- 
tions, including the accrediting agencies 
operating in the New England, Middle 
States, Southern, North Central, and 
Northwest regions. 


?Published by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., and described 
in EDUCATION FoR Victory, April 15, 1943. 
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EDUCATION FOR 


Physical Fitness in High School 


and College 


The war has placed new emphasis on the Nation’s need of youth who are 
physically fit. Here are three publications in the field of health and physical 
education of special interest to principals, teachers and college administrators. 
Army, Navy, Public Health Service, the Committee on Physical Fitness, and 


other experts shared in the preparation, 
* * 


Physical Fitness Through Physical 
' Education for the Victory Corps 

This pamphlet, No. 2 of the Victory 
Corps Series, presents a wartime pro- 
gram of physical education, emphasiz- 
ing instruction and practice in aquatics, 
gymnastics, combatives, sports and 
games. It is directed definitely toward 
the conditioning of high-school pupils 
for service in the armed forces, industry, 
and agriculture. The content of the 
program, the selection of pupils for par- 
ticipation, and the methods of fitting the 
program into the total. curriculum of the 
school are explained. 102 pages. Ilus- 
trated. 25 cents. 


Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education for the Victory Corps 

Six important factors which contrib- 
ute to health have been selected as the 
general objectives of the program of 
physical fitness outlined in this manual 
which is Pamphlet No. 3 of the Victory 
Corps Series. They are: Correction of 
remedial defects, prevention and control 
of disease, better nutrition, prevention 
of accidents, efficient daily routines, and 
sound mental attitudes. The manual is 
intended to be suggestive and not pre- 
scriptive. 98 pages. Illustrated. 20 
cents. 


* 


Handbook on Physical Fit- 
ness for Students in Colleges 
and Universities 

This publication outlines 
a wartime program of health 
and physical education for 
men and women enrolled in 
colleges and universities. It 
provides statements of 
standards for health service, 
health instruction, healthful 
college living and physical 
education. The materia) in- 
cluded has been selected and 
organized to serve as a satis- 
factory program for a small 
college as well as for larger 
universities with more ade- 
quate staffs and facilities. 
104 pages. Illustrated. 25 
cents, 


* 


Send your order with remit- 
tance—no stamps please— 
to : 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OF DOCUMENTS, 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








ESMWT Chemistry Courses 


At the end of its third month’s opera- 
tion of the present year, the current En- 
gineering, Science, and Management 
War Training program has already au- 
thorized the enrollment of nearly 5,000 
men and women in chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering courses. This is well over 
one-quarter of the number enrolled for 
such instruction during the fiscal year 
which closed June 30, 1943. 


While training in analytical techniques 
continues to exceed that in all other 
kinds of chemistry courses, general, or- 
ganic, and physical chemistry are well 
represented among the enrollments. A 
majority of the courses in each of these 
categories are equivalent in scope to those 
commonly offered freshmen and sopho- 
mores in regular college curricula. A sub- 
stantial number of more advanced 


courses in chemistry are offered, however, 


‘and among the persons taking them is 


found a plentiful supply of chemists in- 
cluding some with Ph. D. degrees. 

In chemical engineering, the most sig- 
nificant changes of recent months have 
been the decrease in the number of 
courses and enrollments in the explosives 
field, and the sharp increase in instruc- 
tion devoted to synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, petroleum refining, and manufac- 
ture and use of plastics. About 30 col- 
leges and universities have provided 
ESMWT courses relating to plastics; and, 
to date, more than 5,000 persons have 
taken this kind of training. Plastics 
courses to meet the training needs of in- 
dustries and departments engaged in the 
expanding applications of plastic prod- 
ucts to the manufacture of aircraft have 
been particularly well received. 

Among the 222 schools approved to 
participate in the current program, 209 
are authorized to conduct courses in 
chemistry. This is greater than the num- 
ber of institutions which offer training in 
any other one of the four fields repre- 
sented by this college-level training pro- 
gram, 


Proportion of Women Students 


As in all branches of instruction of- 
fered in ESMWT, women make up a 
substantial part of current enrollments, 
In analytical chemistry courses, more 
than half of the trainees are women, 
About one-fifth of those taking ESMWT 
courses of all descriptions are women, 
thus chemistry in general, and especially 
analytical chemistry, is ahead of the 
trend in increasing proportions of women 
enrolled. 

The majority of the courses now in 
operation are for the upgrading of em- 
ployed persons to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility and usefulness, but many 
preemployment courses are still avail- 
able. The latter afford training in funda- 
mental techniques which prepare men 
and women who have never before been 
employed in work of this kind for entry 
into technical fields at the subprofes- 
sional level. 

It is the opinion of those in contact 
with the administration of these pro- 
grams of short, war training courses at 
the participating colleges and univer- 
sities that the 1943-44 program will be 
of about the same size as that of the 
last fiseal year, and that about half a 
million persons will enroll before July 
1944, It is hoped that increasing num- 
bers of them will be women. 
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8) Among EAcultemal Aournals 





Many educators have had to decide 
whether or not they should return to 
the schools this term. In many in- 
stances decisions have not been easy. 
Perhaps most have at some time felt 
the pull of channels of service which 
seemed to offer more direct participa- 
tion in the war. Among the educational 
journals articles are reflecting consid- 
eration of such conflicting loyalties. 
The following excerpts from current is- 
sues of educational journals may serve 
to remind those who have chosen to stay 
in school work of the high privilege and 
the great responsibility to make that 
work even more worthy of their choice. 


Te Role of a 


The paradox of the teaching profes- 
sion is that teachers make their most 
direct contributions to an era in the 
decade or two preceding it. This fact 
takes on terrible significance as we face 
the reality that the teachers’ greatest 
and most effective efforts toward the 
outcome of this war were made since 
the early 1930’s. How and what we 
taught (or failed to teach) during the 
depression years are being indelibly re- 
corded in the history of this conflict: 
The number of years it will take to win, 
the length of casualty lists, etc. What 
teachers of the “children of the depres- 
sion” foresaw that the security they pro- 
vided, the critical thinking they chal- 
lenged, the interpretations they taught, 
the healthful and creative growth they 
nurtured, and the intelligent devotion to 
and practice-in-participation-of a dem- 
ocratic way of life they guaranteed 
would gird our American warriors and 
workers with the physical, emotional, 
and mental preparation to win a globe- 
encircling war? 

It follows then that today’s teachers 
are contributing more directly to the 
post-war period than to the immediate 
outcome of the present conflict. We are 
now working the soil of the hearts and 
minds of the persons who will help to 
reconstruct the world, write the peace, 
and maintain it. Teachers are working 
today. with important children—the re- 
sponsible citizens of a world again at 
peace. Members of no other profession 


are privileged to blueprint the future 
and write the peace as are the teachers 
through their pupils, The opportunities 
are also our responsibilities. We must 
not fail the young people in our class- 
rooms today; their insecurity, unhappi- 
ness, malnourishment, frustration, and 
distrusts are bitter condiments that will 
surely curdle the world’s hopes for a 
lasting brotherhood of nations. 
—Catherine E. Geary, in Pennsylvania 
School Journal, October 1943. 


Ww F 
Challenges 


In this emergency children have a 
Significant part to play in community 
and national living. There are encour- 
aging signs that arithmetic tied fast to 
problems of sugar rationing, history and 
geography tied fast to the dispersion of 
our armed forces to foreign lands, science 
tied fast to consumer and conservation 
activities, and fine and practical arts 
developed in connection with socially 
worth-while projects, can result in real 
and permanent educational development. 
—E. A. Grodeon, in Illinois Education, 
September 1943. 


* 


Perhaps larger companionship among 
administrators and teachers and among 
teachers and children sets the stage, 
more than all else, for better learning 
and teaching. One instinctively feels at 
ease in the presence of a genuinely great 
person. Only the petty and austere are 
not approachable and courteous. In the 
atmosphere of companionship the only 
fear that may enter is fear that one is 
not doing his best in behalf of the happi- 
ness and progress of all lives he touches. 
Since fear arises from a feeling of aloof- 
ness or lack of acquaintance, the element 
of companionship is a remedial value. 
—Carl A. Gardner, in The Texas Outlook, 
October 1943. 


* 


Our greatest mistakes all along our na- 
tional life have been in acting as though 
we believed that our emotions, or our 
naiveté, or our physical substances or 
our luck would solve our great problems. 
Our greatest menace has been and is 


ignorance. Every crisis that threatens 
our national life, whether from depres- 
sion, flood, epidemic, pestilence or war, 
must be met by the minds of men, in- 
stead of by their fears, their supersti- 
tions and prejudices. 

This one will be no different. We must 
become enlightened before we can be- 
come understanding. Yes; we need all 
the extra and special services which the 
colleges may undertake to help win the 
war; but they will not win it. Nor will 
they win the peace which some day will 
follow. What will win it, and the peace, 
are educated and spiritually fortified 
citizens. All these special things which 
the colleges now undertake, sponsor, 
and promote, all the special services and 
courses are helpful, and they are mani- 
festations of our desire to afford every 
possible aid in the war program. But 
those things do not make up the real 
institution of higher education. It is 
an intellectual center. Its purpose must 
be to teach people to think, and to act 
on the basis of rational considerations. 
This function and purpose is no less im- 
portant in wartime than in any other 
time. Indeed, the things which will be 
of greatest value in winning the war are 
those things which will do this. There 
is the place of education in war. There 
is its duty. There, also, is its final 
security. 

—Rufus C. Harris, in The University Ad- 
ministration Quarterly, Winter, 1943. 


* 


The schools must immediately set 
about to eradicate the illiteracy that has 
kept more than a million willing young 
men from serving in the armed forces 
of their country. This personnel if it 
were only educated could constitute an 
army able to turn the tide in the military 
side inany war. There are other millions 
without education to do the work funda- 
mental to supporting the armed forces 
and maintaining civilian life. Man- 
power lies not alone in the numerical 
count of the men, but in the count of 
what the men can do. To every Ameri- 
can belongs not only the right to work, 
but the right to know how to work; not 
only freedom of speech, but freedom that 
depends upon knowing valuable things 
to say; not only the privilege to vote, but 
also the privilege of the broad knowledge 
it takes to make a valuable citizen. The 
schools are charged with placing these 
rights within the grasp of everyone. 
—Ethel Spilman, in Virginia Journal of 
Education, September 1943. 
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2) Educators’ Bulletin Board ¢ 





New Books and 
Pamphlets 
High Schools in Wartime 


Adapting the High School to Wartime 
and Post-war Needs. By G. Lester 
Anderson, director, and the members of 
the staff of University High School, 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 
53 p. (The modern school curriculum 
series, No, 1. College of Education, 
University of Minnesota.) 50 cents. 

Describes the modifications in the curricu- 
lum, in instructional procedures, in the 
student personnel program, and in the ad- 
ministration of the High School of the 
University of Minnesota made as a result of 
the war and in anticipation of post-war 
needs. The text contains complete ref- 
erences to materials used in the classroom 
and by the teachers, including visual aid 
sources. 

Secondary-School Credit for Educa- 
tional Experience in Military Service. A 
Recommended Program by a National 
Committee for Secondary Schools. 
Washington, D. C., National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1943. 
32 p. Free to educational authorities. 

States the present issues, and those that 
may evolve, and recommends a guiding policy. 
The committee proposes to recognize an 
emergency, but to do so with due consider- 


ation of sound means by which students may 
grow educationally while in the Service. 


American Red Cross Textbook on Red 
Cross Home Nursing. Prepared under 
the Direction of Nursing Service, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, by Lona L. Trott; School 
Edition Edited by Gertrude E. Cromwell. 
Philadelphia, The Blakiston Co., 1943. 
363 p. illus. 60 cents, paper; $1.10 
cloth. School discounts. 

Planned for high-school age students pre- 
paring to meet the problems of caring for the 
sick, the children, and the old people in their 
homes. May be presented as a separate 
course or as an integrated division of a re- 


lated course. A Handbook for the use of 
Instructors and Administrators is available. 


Educational Administration 
Mobilizing Educational Resources for 
Winning the War and the Peace. 
Written in collaboration by’ Ernest O. 
Melby, Editor, Harold Benjamin, Ken- 
neth Benne, and others. New York, 
Harper & Bros., Publishers, 1943. 242 p. 


(Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society.) $2.50. 

Presents an analysis of the problem of 
educational leadership and control with 
tentative proposals which will promote dis- 
ecuetion and consideration of the problems 
involved. 


Books for Intermediate Grades 


Subject Index to Books for Interme- 
diate Grades, First Supplement. Com- 
piled by Eloise Rue. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1943. 197 p. $2.50. 

The basic index was issued in 1940; this 
supplement indexes only new material issued 
from 1940 to 1943. New curricular trends are 
represented by the inclusion of material on 


Latin America, American life, aviation, and 
radio, which has become available since 1940. 


Conservation 


Conservation Education in Rural 
Schools. Edited by Effie G. Bathurst. 
Washington, D. C., The Department of 
Rural Education, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1943. 114 
p. -illus. 50 cents, single copy. 

Issued as the 1943 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Rural Education. The general 
plan of the yearbook is to indicate the major 
problems of conservation education; to give 
specific illustrations of what specialists be- 
lieve rural schools should teach; to present 
reports from teachers, principals, and super- 
visors telling what children are doing and 
learning; and to furnish sources of informa- 
tion which teachers and pupils can consult. 


Art Experiences 

Teachers Enjoy the Arts. By Ray N. 
Faulkner and Helen E. Davis. Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1943. 57 p. 50 
cents. 

This report is an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of the art programs conducted as in- 


tegral parts of five summer workshops for 
teachers. 


Post-war Problems 


Education and World Peace. Analysis. 
Boston, Mass., Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems, 1943. 
26 p. Free. (Address: Leland M. Good- 
rich, Executive Secretary, Universities 
Committee on Post-War International 
Problems, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass.) 

This is Problem VII in a series of analyses, 
prepared by the Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems, Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, chairman, in cooperation with the 


‘World Peace Foundation. This number dis- 
cusses the relation of education, in the 


broadest sense of the term, to the mainte- 
nance of lasting peace between nations, and 
the place which should be given to education 
in any post-war international organization. 
A bibliography is included. 


Reading 
Remedial Reading.—The Diagnosis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties at the 
College Level, by Frances Oralind Triggs. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1943. 219 p. $2.50 

Discusses all phases of remedial reading at 
the college level, describes the most common 


difficulties and their causes and outlines the 
remedial techniques for their treatment. 





Department 


Reorganized 


The Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction has been reorganized 
in accordance with recommendation of 
the State Civil Service Commission, ac- 
cording to recent announcement. The 
following divisions have been established 
and directors appointed: 

Division Director 
Administrative N. E. Borgerson. 
services, 
Finance and child C. L. Taylor 


accounting. 
Instruction and G. Robert Koop- 
planning. man (Chief of 


Division) (on 
military leave). 
Research and pub- Lawrence J. 
lications, Tidrick. 
School plant. Wilfred F. Clapp. 
Teacher education Earl E. Mosier. 
and certification. 


Publications on 


Agriculture 


The Bibliography of Agriculture, issued 
monthly by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, lists all publications 
on agriculture and closely related sub- 
jects received by the Library, including 
periodicals and other serials, as well as 
books, pamphlets, and Government doc- 
uments in this field. An author and 
Subject index is included in each issue, 
and an annual cumulative index is 
planned. 

It is estimated that the Bibliography 
of Agriculture will contain over 50,000 
references each year within 2,400 pages. 
Subscriptions at a rate of $3.75 per year, 
beginning either with the current issue 
or that of July 1943, may be placed with 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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‘TJ. U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D, C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U.S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1942. By Maude 
Farr. 17 p., processed. (Circular No. 
220.) Free. 


Summary of changes which took place in 
land-grant colleges and universities for the 
year ended June 30, 1942. Detail tables give 
information on the following items for each 
land-grant institution, as required by law: 
Staff, student enrollment, resident college 
enrollment, degrees conferred, income, ex- 
penditures, Federal funds received, receipts 
and disbursements under the First and Sec- 
ond Morrill Acts and from supplementary 
funds, and from other Federal land grants. 

Relief of Teacher Shortages by State 
Departments of Education. By Benja- 
min W. Frazier. 8 p., processed. (Cir- 
cular No. 221.) Free. 

Data on the extent and causes of teacher 
shortages, issuance of teachers’ war emergency 
permits, changes made in regular certifica- 
tion requirements, provision of teacher- 
placement and registration facilities, State 
legislation to increase teachers’ salaries, im- 
provement of teacher-retirement and tenure 
conditions, collection and dissemination of 
information concerning shortages, and ac- 
tion taken through institutions of higher 
education. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Pan American Union. The Guano 
Islands of Peru. By Mae Galarza. Pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union with 
the cooperation of the [U. S.] Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1942. 16 p. Illustrated. [Chil- 
dren’s Series] 5 cents. 


This description of a Peruvian fertilizer 
that has for years enriched the soils of 
many lands is evidence of the interdepend- 
ence of nations. 


The Incas. By Delia Goetz. 





Published by the Pan American Union 
with the cooperation of the [U. S.] Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1942. 15 p. Illustrated. 
(Children’s Series] 5 cents. 


Through this description of an ancient 
Indian civilization in South America, chil- 
dren should be stimulated to learn more 
about the Indian cultures of the Americas. 
José de San Martin. By 
Kathleen Wade. Published by the Pan 
American Union with the cooperation of 
the [U. S.] Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Washington, 
Pan American Union, 1942. 14p. Ilus- 
trated. [Children’s Series] 5 cents. 





Tells about the Argentine liberator, who 
cooperated with Bolivar in obtaining inde- 
pendence for Chile and Peru. Useful for 
upper elementary and junior high school. 


Smithsonian Institution. Iceland and 
Greenland. By Austin H. Clark. Wash- 
ington, Smithsonian Institution, August 
19, 1943. 103 p. (War Background Studies 
No. 15.) Free, but supply limited. Copies 
available in many libraries. 

This description of Iceland and Greenland 

covers their geography, geology, climate, flora, 
fauna, history, language, literature, occupa- 
tions, and governments; and emphasizes their 
strategic importance to all military opera- 
tions in the Atlantic area. Text supplemented 
by 21 plates and 2 maps. Useful for high 
schools. 
. Islands and Peoples of the In- 
dies. By Raymond Kennedy. Washing- 
ton, Smithsonian Institution, August 5, 
1943. 66 p. (War Background Studies No. 
14.) Free, but supply limited. Copies 
available in many libraries. 

Describes geography, climate, and natural 

resources of the East Indies; also its peoples— 
their history, racial stocks, occupations, gov- 
ernment, and social customs. Text supple- 
mented by 21 plates and 7 maps. Useful for 
high schools. 
The Natural-History Back- 
ground of Camouflage? By Herbert 
Friedmann. Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, December 11, 1942. 17 p., 
Illustrated. (War Background Studies, 
No. 5.) Free. (Supply limited.) 


Reviews camouflage in nature showing the 
astonishing heights of deceptive efficiency it 
may attain; and says that the ideas involved 
have long been adapted by man for his own 
purposes, the chief of which is warfare. 








U. S. Congress. House. Report and 
Minority Views of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on Japanese 
War Relocation Centers. Washington, 
War Relocation Authority, 1943. 28 p. 
(78th Cong., lst sess. House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 717.) Free as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Report recommends (1) segregation of the 
disloyal; (2) creation of a new board to in- 
vestigate evacuees applying for release; and 


(3) establishment of a program of American- 
ization. Minority Report recommends that 








the War Relocation Authority carry on un- 
hampered. 





Senate. Segregation of Loyal 
and Disloyal Japanese in Relocation 
Centers. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 25 p. (78th 
Cong., ist sess. S. Doc. No. 96.) 10 
cents. Single copies free from War Re- 
location Authority as long as the supply 
lasts. 

Report on Senate Resolution No. 166 re- 
lating to segregation of loyal and disloyal 
Japanese in relocation centers and plans for 
future operation of such centers. Trans- 
mitted by the President of the United States 
in a brief message. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service. Women’s Land Army 
of the U. S. Crop Corps Needs Workers. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, July 1943. 3-pagefolder. (AWI- 
50.) 5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 copies. 
Free from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information, as long as 
the supply lasts. 

Says 10,000 are needed for year-round work 


and 50,000 for seasonal work. Tells how to 
recruit workers. 





Soil Conservation Service. 
Strip Cropping for War Production. 
By Harold E. Tower and Harry H. Gard- 
ner. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, January 1943. 46 p. 
Illustrated. (Farmers’ Bulletin Noe. 
1919) 10 cents. Single copies free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Publications Section, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 

Discusses the kinds of strip cropping. the 
factors influencing their use, methods of 
application, value in conserving soil and 


moisture, and the adaptation of strip crop- 
ping to four regions of the United States. 





War Food Administration. 
Do You Need Additional Farm Help? 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, June 1943. 4-page folder. Illus- 
trated. (AWI-53.) 5 cents per copy. 
$1 per 100 copies. Free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, as long as the supply lasts. 


Tells the farmer how and where to get 
additional help. 





. To the American 
Wheat Farmer. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, July 1943. 4- 
page folder. (AWI-60.) 5 cents per 
copy; $1 per 100 copies. Free from the 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as the supply lasts. 
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Says that 14,000,000 acres of wheat above 
the 1943 crop acreage must be planted this 
fall and next spring to meet current demands 
for food. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Employment of Women in the 
Machine-Tool Industry, 1942. By Doro- 
thy K. Newman and Martha J. Ziegler. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 42 p. (Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 192-4.) 10 cents. 

This survey of machine-tool plants employ- 

ing approximately 45,000 workers—one- 
fourth of the estimated total force of the 
industry—shows that 2.1 percent of the 45,000 
workers were women. Says this ratio” has 
increased since the survey was made and is 
significant because there were no women 
workers prior to Pearl Harbor. 
. Part-Time Employ- 
ment of Women in Wartime. By Alice 
Angus. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1943. 17 p. (Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 13 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau.) 10 cents. 

Major results of a spot-check survey of 
part-time employment of women, shows that 
the primary reserve for such employment 
should be the housewife who cannot under- 
take a full-time job; and that hiring full- 
time day workers on part-time night shifts 


is scored as a cause of high quit and ab- 
senteeism rates. 





. Women Are Re- 
placing Men in Office Positions. Wash- 
ington, Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1943. 4p. Free. (Supply lim- 
ited.) 

A survey of business firms in Kansas City 
{Mo.| and a few other cities shows that 
more women are employed in offices than 
in 1940, and that they are entering at a 
higher salary than their male predecessors 
earned at leaving. Reprinted from Labor 
Information Bulletin, July 1943. Vol. 10, 
No. 7. 

U. S. Department of State. Peace and 
War; United States Foreign Policy 1931- 
1941. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 874 p. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 1983.) $2. 
(Cloth.) 

Records .the policies and acts by which 
the United States sought to promote con- 
ditions of peace and world order and to meet 
the dangers resllting from Japanese, Ger- 
man, and Italian aggression during the 
1981-41 decade. A reprint of the State 
Department’s publication No. 1853 released 
January 2, 1943, together with the documents 
referred to in that publication. A useful 
source book for libraries of senior high 
schools and higher institutions, of learning. 


U. S Department of the Interior. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Consider the 
Fishes. By Reginald H. Fiedler. Chi- 
“cago, Ill, Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, September 
1943. 3p. Processed. (Department of 
the Interior, Fishery Leaflet 32.) Free. 
(Supply limited.) 





Tells of minerals and other substances 
found in the various types of fish that are 
needed in the diet. : 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Chile: Land of Cone 
trasts. Washington, Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs [1943] 24 p. I- 
lustrated. Distributed by the U.S. Office 
of Education. Single copies free. Sup- 
ply limited. 

A brief description of Chile with emphasis 
upon its economic growth, social progress 
and defense of hemispheric solidarity; text 
is supplemented by maps and charts. Junior 
and senior high school grades. 

Spanish Speaking Americans 
in the War; the Southwest. Washing- 
ton, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, [1943]. 18 p. Dis- 
tributed by the U. 8. Office of Education. 
Free. 

A picture book showing the contributions 
of Spanish-speaking Americans to the War, 
with descriptions in both English and Span- 
ish. For children and adults. 

This Way To Latin Americal 
By Helen Follett. Washington, pub- 
lished by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with the cooperation of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, September 1943. 84 p. 
Illustrated. Distributed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Free. Supply 
limited. 

A narrative account of two units of work 
on Latin America developed by teachers and 
pupils of junior amd senior high-school 
groups during the summer of 1943. For 
teachers and supervisors of instruction. 

U. S- Tariff Commission. Commercial 
Policies and Trade Relations of European 
Possessions in the Caribbean Area. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 324p. (Tariff Commis- 
sion Report No. 151. Second Series.) 
40 cents. 

Examines the physical characteristics, eco- 
nomics, commercial policies, and trade re- 
lations of the possessions of Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands in the Carib- 
bean area; and shows how war conditions 
have shifted the channels of trade from the 
“mother” countries to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, especially to the United States. Text 
documented and supplemented by tables. 

U. S. Treasury Départment. War Fi- 
nance Division. Education Section. 
Schools at War. Washington, Treasury 
Department, War Finance Division, Edu- 
cation Section, October issue 1943. 19 p. 
Illustrated. (4th War Savings News Bul- 
letin for Teachers.) One copy for every 
teacher to be distributed through State 
organizations. 


Contains numerous suggestions for use by 
teachers and pupils in their continued par- 


ticipation in the school’s War Savings Pro- 
gram. Three classroom posters are. included 
with the bulletin. 


. War Finance Division, Educa- 
cation Section. Schools at War; Hand- 


‘pook of Suggestions for School Adminis- 


trators—1944 Issue. Washington, 
Department of the Treasury, War 
Finance Division, Education Section, 
1943. 31 p. Illustrated. Free. Enough 
copies have been distributed to supply 
every school. Inquire through your 
superintendent, Additional copies avail- 
able from Washington. 

Every school will find in this handbook 


specific suggestions for improving its Schools- 
at-War Program. 


U. S. War Department. _Pre-Induction 
Training in Vocational Schools, Voca- 
tional Departments and Trade Schools. 
Prepared by the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education-Vocational 
Division. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 29 p. Llustrated. 
(War Department P. I. T. 330.) 10 
cents. 

Describes briefly Army needs for trained 
specialists; the training now being provided 
through vocational education programs in 
schools of less than college grade; and sug- 


gests ways by which the present program can 
be expanded. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Bureau of Training. Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service. Training Apprentices for 
War and Post-war Work. 2dedition. By 
A. Goodwin, Director of Apprenticeship 
Training, the Murray Corporation of 
America. Washington, War Manpower 
Commission, Bureau of Training, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, 1943. 16 p. 
Free as long as the supply lasts. 


Gives the details of the apprenticeship 
program of the Murray Corporation of 
America and shows how the program is being 
adapted to meet war conditions. Reprinted 
from the December 1942 issue of Factory 
Management and Maintenance. 


. . . Machinist 
Apprenticeship Standards: Jointly 
Adopted by Representative Employers 
and the International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 9, in Coopera- 
tion With Apprentice-Training Service. 
Washington, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Training, Apprentice- 
Training Service, 1943. 16 p. Free as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Gives the basic provisions governing the 
training procedure, the work record forms 
used to determine the progress of apprentices 
and other information relating to the pro- 
gram in St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity. Useful 
for those interested in setting up apprentice 
systems. 
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